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Sntroductory Mote 


The objects of the Society are declared in the second of its rules to be “the 
promotion of the study of Science in all its branches, and of Public Education, 
by means of Lectures, Field Meetings, the reading and discussion of Papers, and 
in any way that the Council of the Society shall deem advisable”. 


The branches of Science at present represented are as follows:— Archeology, 
and History, Astronomy, Botany, Geography, Geology, Photography, Physics 
and Chemistry, Zoology—Birds, Insects, Mammals. 


During the Winter Session, from October to April, lectures on matters of 
scientific interest are held on two or three days a week. These are usually illust- 
rated by slides, films, episcope pictures, specimens, diagrams, experiments, etc. 


Throughout the Summer Session, from April to September, Excursions or 
Field Meetings are arranged on two or three days every week, when parties of 
members visit places of scientific interest under the guidance of section chairmen 
and other specialists, sometimes in or near Bournemouth, at other times farther 
afield by coach or train. 


The Society possesses a Library from which books may be borrowed by 
members, and there is a Reading Room where works of reference may be 
consulted. The Museum contains many valuable scientific collections and 
specimens. The Library and the Museum serve to illustrate and illuminate the 
ten Sections of the Society. There is a well-equipped Dark Room for the use of 
members interested in photography. The house stands in a pleasant garden of 
over an acre. 


The management of the Society is vested in a Council, which is elected at the 
Annual General Meeting. Members are elected by the Council. An Entrance Fee 
of 5/- is payable upon nomination for election. The Annual Subscription for 
Town Members is £2 (Life Membership: £15): for Associate Members, aged 
12-18 years, it is 10/-. The Family Subscription (for members of a family living 
in the same house) is as follows:—first adult member, £2; second adult member, 
30/-; each additional adult member, 20/-; children between 12 and 18 years 
(Associate Members), 5/- each. Applicants for Associate Membership pay no 
entrance fee. Town Membership is confined to those who are resident within 
the Municipal, Urban District and Parish Boundaries listed below:— 


HAMPSHIRE: Bournemouth County Borough, Hurn, Sopley, Christchurch 
Municipal Borough, Christchurch East. 


DORSET: Poole Municipal Borough, Wimborne Urban District, Hampreston, 
West Moors, West Parley. 


Members, other than Associate Members, living outside the areas listed 
above shall pay half the above rates of subscription. (Life Membership £15.) 
Special subscription for visitors to Bournemouth, 5/- per month. 


Every three months a Programme giving full details of all meetings is 
posted to every member. A Volume of Proceedings is published annually; adult 
members receive a copy. ; 


Application Forms for Membership and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Honorary Deputy Secretary, Mrs. B, E. Hooton-Smith, B.N.SS., 
39 Christchurch Road, 


1903—04 
1904—06 
1906—07 
1907—09 
1909—10 
1910—11 
1911—13 
1913—16 
1916—17 
1917—-18 
1918—20 
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1921—23 
1923—24 
1924—26 
1926—28 
1928—29 
1929—30 
1930—31 
1931—32 
1932—33 
1933—34 
1934—35 
1935—36 
1936—-37 
1937—38 
1938—39 
1939—40 
1940—41 
1941—42 
1942—43 
1943—44 
1944—45 
1945—46 
1946—47 
1947—48 
1948—49 
1949—5S0 
1950—S1 
195i 2 
1952——53 
1953—-54 
195455 
1955—-56 
1956—S7 
1957—58 
1958—59 
1959—60 
1960—61 
1961—62 
1962—63 
1963—64 
1964—65 
1965—66 
1966—67 
1967—68 
1968—69 
1969—70 
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Bournemouth Patural Science Society 
List of Presidents (1903-1970) 
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Dukinfield H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., J.P., M.A., D.SC., D.C.L., F.L.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, D.L., J.P. 

Sir Jethro J. H. Teale, M.A., D.SC., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Field Marshall Lord Grenfell of Kilvey, G.c.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D., F.S.A. 


Lt. Col. Sir David Prain, C.M.G., C.1.E., F.R.S. 

F. G. Penrose, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Sir F. W. Keeble, K.B.E., D.SC., F-R.S. 

Hubert Painter, B.SC., F.C.S. 
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Sir Harold Carpenter, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S. 
Professor John Cameron, M.D., D.SC., F.R.S.E. 


Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter, M.B.E., D.M., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S. 


W. G. Aitchison Robertson, M.D., D.SC., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. 
Rev. Professor M. C. Potter, M.A., D.SC., F.L.S. 
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Professor S. Mangham, M.A. 

A. S. Hemmy, B.A., M.SC. 

J. F. N. Green, B.A., F.G.S. 
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Professor Sir R. A. Peters, M.C., M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 

F. Williamson, F.R.HIST.S. 

H. E. Clarke, M.A., B.SC., F.R.I.C. 

W. J. Read, M.SC., F.R.I.C. 

W. S. Brown, B.SC. 

A. W. Legat, M.INST.C.E., M.I.S.E. 

D. A. Wray, M.SC., PH.D., F.G.S. 

Miss M. A. M. Penrose, B.SC. 

Miss D. M. Lowther, B.SC. 

James Fisher, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

W. P. Winter, B.SC. 

F. H. Perring, M.A., PH.D. 

Miss F. M. Exton, B.A. 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, D.B.E., D.SC., F.R.S. 
A. J. Butcher, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.SC. . 
Professor F. Hodson, PH.D., B.SC., F.G.S. 

T. Marshall Bell, B.A., M.B., B.CH. 

Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 
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Bournemouth satural Science Society 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1969-70 


N.B.—University degrees and other qualifications are inserted only at the first 
mention of names. 


President: 
ERNEST CHAMBERS, F.L.S. 


Vice-Presidents: 


T. M. BELL, B.A., M.B., B.CH. ProF. F. HODSON, PH.D., B.SC, F.G.S. 
A. J. BUTCHER, F.R.I.B.A. Mrs. A. K. HUunrtT, B.Sc. 

E. CHAMBERS, F.L.S. Miss D. M. LOwTHER, B.Sc. 

Miss F. M. EXTON, B.A. Miss M. A. M. PENROSE, B.Sc. 

H. V. HARRIS D. A. WRAY, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 


Chairman of Council: Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS, C.B.E., M.C. 
Deputy Chairman: W. LAIDLAW 


Council: 
THE VICE-PRESIDENTS, OFFICERS, CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS AND CHAIRMEN OF 
COMMITTEES (all ex-officio) 


D. T. ADAMS W. E. PAGE, M.A. 
J. BIRCHENOUGH W. F. PERRY, B.Sc. 
E. E. G. BoITE Mrs. B. TAYLOR 
Mrs. M. GRANGE-BENNETT W. C. THOMAS 
W. H. LEE Mrs. M. P. YULE 


W. J. MIDDLETON 


Chairmen of Sections: 
Archeology and History: Mrs. C. SIMPSON 
Astronomy: C. M. PITHER, F.R.A.S., F.I.L.S. 
Botany: Mrs. A. K. Hunrt, B.Sc. (Chairman) 
Geography: J. ROBINSON, B.Sc. 
Geology: D. A. WRay, M.SC., F.G.S. 
Photography: Miss U. M. OGLE 
Physics and Chemistry: Mrs. I. M. BIRCUMSHAW, B.Sc. 
Zoology—Birds: Mrs. L. M. MADDox 
Insects: SQUADRON LEADER J. L. C. BANKS 
Mammals: Miss K. M. BENNETTS 
Hon. Treasurer: F. J. Woop 
Hon. Assistant Treasurer: A, H. FRENCH 
Hon. Secretary: F.C. FILDES 
Hon, Deputy Secretary: Mrs. B. E. HOOTON-SMITH 
Hon. Assistant Secretary (Programmes): A. CHARTER 
Hon. Assistant Secretary (Dispatch): Miss M. HipPERSON 
Hon. Ciné Programme Secretary: Mrs. G. DRAPER 
Hon. Librarian: H. S. HOLBROOK, B.SC., C.ENG., F.I.E.E. 
Hon. Curator: Mrs. N. SEPHTON, M.B., CH.B. 
Hon. Editor: G. TEASDILL, F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Hon. Slides Custodian: J. C. MITTON 
Hon. Projectionists: Ciné—D. J. DUDLEY; Stili—-G. HOLRoyD 
Hon. Auditors: 
A V. LAWES AND A. H. MIDDLEMAST 
Hon. Architect: 
A. J. BUTCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
Hon. Solicitors: 
HAROLD G. WALKER & Co. 
Bankers: 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. LTD., THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH 
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COMMITTEES, 1969-70 


Finance and General Purposes: 
Chairman: Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS 


PRESIDENT, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, HON. TREASURER, HON. SECRETARY, CHAIRMAN OF 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS COMMITTEE, HON. DEPUTY SECRETARY, HON. ASSISTANT 
TREASURER (all ex-officio) 


E. E. G. Bolte, M. H. Cocke, H. V. Harris, G. TEASDILL 


Library: 


Chairman: M. H. CockE 


Mrs. I. M. BIRCUMSHAW, H. S. HOLBROOK, E. W. HooTON-SMITH, 
M. J. MIDDLETON, Miss E. C. Topp 


Museum: 


Chairman: Mrs. N. SEPHTON 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS (ex-officio) 


Garden: 


Chairman: Mrs. W. CHOME 
Mrs. A. K. Hunt, Miss E. M. WHITAKER, MISS R. W. BRowNn, Miss H. I. PAYNE 


House: 


Chairman: A. J. BUTCHER 
F. C. FitpEes, Mrs. B. TAYLOR 


Tea: 


Chairman: Miss E. M. WHITAKER 


Miss I. K. BURROUGHS, Mrs. J. S. G. KENworTHY, Mrs. L. B. LEE, 
MIss R. W. Brown, Miss W. A. SAUNDERS, Mrs. B. TAYLor, Miss J. WHITE 


Entertainment: 


Chairman: Miss M. ALLEN 
Miss E. D. GALLANT, Mrs. C. D. M. GoLpigE, W. H. LEE 


Visiting: 
Chairman: Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS 
Sqp.-Lpr. J. L. C. BANKS, Mrs. W. CHOME, Miss M. HIPPERSON 
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Bournemouth Matural Science Societp 
List of Members 


Revised to 31st October, 1969 


* HONORARY MEMBER WwW GILBERT WHITE FELLOWSHIP 
Vv VICE-PRESIDENT L LirE MEMBER 
+ PAST PRESIDENT A ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
The year of election is given before the name of each member 
Adams, D. T., M.A. 13 Sandy Mead Road BH8 9JY 
Adams, Mrs. M. 4 a 
Adkins, Mrs. K. J. 6 Pennington House, 8 Grosvenor Road 
BH4 8BL 
Agar, R., A.M.I.C.E. 84 Howard Road BH8 9ED 
Aiers, Miss E. M. 48d West Cliff Road BH4 8BB 
Aiers, Mrs. F. 6 Arnewood Court, West Cliff Road 
BH2 5ET 
Allen, Mrs. A. B. M. 82 West Cliff Road BH4 8BG 
Allen, Mrs. A. W. S. 80 Bath Hill Court BH1 2HT 
Allen, Miss M. 174 Holdenhurst Road BH8 8AS 
Allington, A. H. 29 Colemere Gardens, Highcliffe 
BH23 5AS 
Allington, Mrs. I. 5s s 
Alsford, C. 20 Church Road, Ferndown BH22 9EU 
Alsford, Mrs. J. R. af 3 
Ambler, Mrs. A. 3 Little Forest Road BH4 9NN 
Ames, W. J. C. 3 Rothesay Road BH4 9NH 
Ames, Mrs. D. A. Hs i 
Andrews, Miss K. E. 14 Frances Road BH1 3RZ 
Andrews. Mrs. S. 42 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
Archer, Mrs. H. M. 4 Barclay Mansions, St. Valerie Road 
BH2 6PF 
Arnold, Mrs. M. 1198 Christchurch Road BH7 6BW 
*Bailey, Mrs. A. A. 4 East Avenue BH3 7BY 
Bailey, Miss F. E. L. 57 St. Catherine’s Road BH6 4AD 


Bailey, Miss G. L. 


Balch, Miss M. M., M.B.E., B.A. Flat 3, 37 Queen’s | Park South Drive 
BH8 9BH 


Balfour-Browne, Miss E. F. Acorn Cottage, Station Road, Verwood 
BH21 6PU 

Baly, Miss O. M. 70 Brackendale Road BH8 9HZ 

Band, J., M.P.S. 5 Boscombe Cliff Road BHS 1JL 

Band, Mrs. M., M.A. ba a 

ABand, Miss E. M. N a 

Banks, Sqd.-Ldr. J. L. C. Kingston, Dene Walk, Ferndown 
BH22 8PQ 

Barnes, F. W. 10 Manor Road, Christchurch BH23 1LU 

Bass, Miss J. 24 Dunkeld Road BH3 7EN 

Bates, A. D. 8 Southlea Avenue BH6 3AB 

Bates, Mrs. G. E. 29 Lascelles Road BH7 6NF 

Beer, Miss J, L. 2 Dale House, Wharfdale Road BH4 9BU 


vBell, T. M., B.A., M.B., B.CH. 5a Stourwood Avenue BH6 3PN 

Bell, Mrs. R. M. 1 a3 

Bennetts, Miss K. M. 29 Belle Vue Gardens, Bell Vue Road 
BH6 3BG 

Berrill, Miss M. E. 41a Cavendish Road BH1 1RA 


1967 _Bettell, Miss I. M. 
1966 Bidder, E. R. 


1968  Birchenough, J. 
1965 Bircumshaw, Mrs. I. M., B.Sc. 
1968 Bisiker, T. D. 


1946 Blackmore, H. C., L.D.S., R.C.sS. 
1946 Blackmore, Mrs. E. E. 

1969 Blackmore, L. 

1968 Blick, L. W., C.ENG., M.I.E.E. 


1964 Blower, Miss M. 

1960 Boite, E. E. G. 

1957 ~Booth, Mrs. L. 

1966 Boston, Miss S. S. 

1968 Bournemouth Public Libraries 


1967 Bowers, Mrs. M. P. 
1969 Bray, W. A. 


1969 Bray, Mrs. M. F. 

1968 Brazier, Miss M. A. 
1967 Brown, H. G 

1966 Brown, Miss R. W., B.A. 


1967 Brown, S. C. S., F.D.S., R.C.S., 
F.R.E. 
1969 Brown, T, D. A. 


1962 Brown, Miss V. C. 
1969 Buckland, Mrs. E. 
1951 wBull, A. W. M., cB. 


1964 Burroughs, Miss I. K. 
1966 Burrows, Miss E. 

1930 Bury, Miss G. J. 

1946 Busby, Miss A. G. 
1952*+vButcher, A. J., F.R.LB.A. 


1967 Cady, Mrs. L. 
1928 LCalkin, J. B., M.A., F.S.A. 


1967 Cannon, Miss J. 


1967 Carsbury, W. H., C.ENG., 
M.I.E.E. 

1967  Carsbury, Mrs. M. 

1964 Cartwright, Miss D. E., M.B.E. 


1967 Chalmers, Mrs. E. W., M.A. 
1943*+vChambers, E., F.L.S. 


1950 Chambers, Mrs. E. 
1969 Chappell, J. V. 
1959 Charter, A. 

1959 Charter, Mrs. E. E. 
1945 Child. Miss L. M. 
1912 L*Chilver, Miss K. M. 
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4 Curzon Court, Portarlington Road 
BH4 8BU j 

Bourne Hall Hotel, Queen’s Road 
BH2 6BD 

23 Chine Walk, Ferndown BH22 8PR 

116 Albany, Manor Road BH1 3EW 

23 Greensleeves Avenue, Broadstone 
BH18 8BJ 

17 Ferry Road BH6 4BH 


Shaunville, Bridge Road, Lymington 

Cleeve Court Hotel, Knyveton Road 
BH1 3QN 

105 Ringwood Road, Verwood BH21 6AD 

17 Browning Avenue BHS INR 

41 Cedar Avenue BH23 2PS 

60 Ophir Road BH8 8LT 

Central Library, Lansdowne BH1 3DJ 
(H. E. Radford, F.L.A.) 

2 Wootton Court, Wootton Mount 
BH1 1PJ 

234 Ringwood Road, Leigh Common, 
Wimborne 


4 Cedar Avenue BHi0 7EF 

3 Blake Hill Avenue BH14 8QA 

11 St. Winifred’s Court, 3 St. Winifred’s 
Road BH2 6NY 

158 Harewood Avenue BH7 7BG 


Bisel Cottage, Bowerchalke, Salis- 
ury 
4 St. Winifred’s Road BH2 6NZ 
110 Harewood Avenue BH7 6NS 
Nazareth House, London Road, Charlton 
Kings, Glos. GL52 CYJ 
14 Richmond Park Avenue BH8 9DP 
Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road BH1 3AP 
4 Berne Court, Grove Road BH! 3AJ 
77 Haven Road BH13 7KA 
32 Dudsbury Avenue, Ferndown 
BH22 8DU 


108 Alexandra Road BH14 9EP 

39 High Street, Langton Matravers 
BH19 3HA 

63 Edmondsham House, Terrace Road 
BH2 5NJ 

West Drive, Ballards Close, Lytchett 
Matravers BH16 6EW 


31 Wistaria House, Redhill Drive 
BH10 6AE 

5 Headswell Crescent BH10 6LF 

Cleeve Court Hotel, Knyveton Road 
BH1 3QN ce 


37a Bryanstone Road BH3 7JF 
Flat 3, 1 Cavendish Place BH1 1RQ 


38 Arnewood Road BH6 5DH 
262 Windham Road BHI 4QX 


1951 


1942 - 


1950 


1968 
1969 
1958 
1969 


1945 


1927 
1969 
1969 
1967 
1963 
1966 
1966 
1958 
1968 
1968 
1969 
1967 
1941 
1951 
1945 


1952 


1967 
1948 
1956 


1969 
1966 
1959 


1959 
1969 
1960 
1968 
1964 
1967 
1930 


1935 
1962 
1949 


1969 
1969 
1960 
1968 
1969 
1961 
1953 
1955 
1969 


1967 
1953 


Chomé, E. E. P. 

*Chomé, Mrs. W. 

Churches, Mrs. E. W., M.B., 
CH.B. 

Clamp, Miss D. 

Clark, Mrs. F. A. 

Clarke, Miss A. M., B.A. 

Clark, Miss J. I. 


Clarke, Mrs. M. 


*Clay, R. C., M.D., F.S.A. 
Clay, Miss S. M. 

Clift, Mrs. C. H. 
Clifton, Mrs. F. A., D.P.H. 
Clode, J. C. 

Coates, J. E. 

Coates, Mrs. D. M. 
Cocke, M. H. 

Collins, F. G. : 
Collins, Mrs. I. M. A. 
Collins, Mrs. M. L. 
Connell, J. R., A.1.B. 
LCooper, Mrs. E. M. 
LCooper, Miss R. I. 
Cooper-Hunt, Mrs. E. G. 


Corser, Miss G. M. 


Coward, Miss M. B. 
Cox, Mrs. E. D. 
Cox, Miss M. G. E. 


Crews, W. E., B.Sc. 
Cromey-Hawke, Mrs. D. 
Cutland, W. 


Cutland, Mrs. H. M. 

Czech, Dr. H., M.I.BIOL. 
Dalrymple-Watt, Lady G. V. 
Davis, Miss D. W. 

Day, Mrs. A. 

Deacon, Miss M. G. K. 

*de Castro, H. 


Derry, Mrs. H. E. 
Dickson, A. A. 
Dixon, Miss H. C. 


Dobell, Mrs. J. 
Domoney, Mrs. M. A. 
Dool, Mrs. N. M. - 
Dowland, Mrs. M. M. 
Downe, Mrs. F. E. 
Draper, Mrs. G. 
Dudley, D. J. 
Dudley, Mrs. I. 
Dyke, Mrs. R. 


Earl, Mrs. J. C. 
Eaton, Mrs. V. W. 
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6 Alyth Road BH3 7DF 
42 Eastgate Street, Winchester 


22 Brierley Road BH10 6EH 

53 Mildenhall, West Cliff Road BH4 8AY 

71 Southbourne Road BH6 S5AQ 

Royal National Hospital, Bourne Avenue 
BH2 6DN 

4 Gardens Court, Parkstone Road 
BH15 2NX 

The Manor House, Fovant, Wilts 

256 Burlington Hotel BHS5 1AD 

125 Richmond Park Road BH8 8UA 

3 Tutton Lodge, Stanpit BH23 3LR 

11 Oakley Road, Wimborne BH21 1QJ 

21 Woodside Road, Ferndown BH22 9LB 


18a Penn Hill Avenue BH14 S9LZ 
92 Surrey Road BH12 1EQ 


283 Belle Vue Road BH6 3BB 
1 Ken Road BH6 3ET 
125 Queen’s Park Avenue BH8 9HA 


40 Marine Drive East, Barton-on-Sea 
BH25 7DX 

3 Aspen House, Elm Grove Place, 
Salisbury 

31 Belle Vue Crescent BH6 3BW 

248 Castle Lane BH8 9TT 

4 The Maitlands, 8 Portarlington Road 
BH4 8BT 

29 Anthony’s Avenue BH14 8JQ 

38 Elgin Road BH3 7DH 

Flat 11, Guy’s Close, Addison Square, 
Ringwood BH24 INY 


61 Crescent Lane, Clapham, S.W.4 

1 Berwick Road BH3 7BB 

49 Norton Road BH9 2PY 

15 Bosley Way, Christchurch BH23 2HF 

42 Belmont Road BH14 0DB 

72 Springdale Avenue, Broadstone 
BH18 9EX 

33 Belle Vue Crescent BH6 3RW 

23 Sandy Lane, Upton BH16 5EJ 

Meyrick Grange Hotel, 50 Christchurch 
Road BH1 3PE 

Clovers, Barnes Lane. Milford-on-Sea 

79 Hankinson Road BH9 1HP 

55 East Howe Lane BH10 SHY 

49a St. Catherine’s Road BH6 4AQ 

67 Portchester Road BH8 8JX 

68 St. Alban’s Avenue BH8 9EQ 

17 Widdicombe Avenue BH14 9QW 


4 Rothwell Dene, Milner Road BH4 8AE 
10 Merriefield Drive, Broadstone 


BH18 8BP 
12a Alum Chine Road BH4 8DX 


1969 


1956 
1965 


1969 
1967 


1963 
1968 
1969 


1969 


Edgecombe, Miss M. H. L. 


Edmonds, Miss K. E. 

Edwards, Brig. A. B. D., 
C.B.E., M.C. 

Edwards, Miss G. M. 

Eisner-Heublum, Mrs. A.., 
PH.D. 

Elliott, Mrs. D. 

Ensor, Mrs. B. L. 

Evans, J. R. 


Evans, Mrs. B. 


1955*{VExton, Miss F. M., B.A. 


1960 


1959 
1953 


1969 
1963 
1963 


1965 
1965 


Exton, Miss J. M. 


Falvury, P. 


LFarwell, Mrs. S. M. A. 


Faulkner, Miss M. F. E. 


Field, A. J., M.c., B.SC., F.ILM. 


Field, Mrs. E., B.SC. 
Fildes, F. C. 
Fildes, Mrs. E. M. 


1951 twFisher, J., M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


1966 


1965 
1954 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1968 


1957 


1968 
1956 
1963 
1959 
1937 
1960 
1960 
1949 
1956 
1963 
1965 
1953 
1967 
1956 
1967 
1969 


1961 
1951 


1951 
1962 
1968 
1959 


Fitch, Miss E. N 


Foley, Miss E. 
Follett, Mrs. V. 
Foote, H. N., D.OPT. 
Fox, Mrs. V. 
Freeman, Miss R. C. 
French, A. H. 


Galbraith, Mrs. A. 


Gallant, Miss E. D. 
Gandy, Mrs. L. 

Goldie, Mrs. C. D. M. 
Gompel, M. E., B.Sc. 
Gompel, Mrs. M. K. 
Good, Prof. R., M.A., SC.D. 
Good, Mrs. P. G. 
Goodhart, Mrs. M. S. 
Goodman, Miss J. R. 
Graham, Miss C. 
Grange-Bennett, Mrs. M. 
Gray, Miss E. 

Green, Mrs. E. I., B.A. 
Green, Miss G. M.., 
Griffiths, H. D., M.A. 
Grimes, Miss J. 


Haines, Miss E. S. 
Haines, Miss G. M. 


Haines, Miss R. M. 
Hall, Mrs. E., B.SC. 
Hall, Mrs. M. ~ 
Hards, Mrs. D. K. 


B.A., LéSL. 
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2 West Cliff Court, 
BH6 4JE 

74 Namu Road BH9 2QZ 

234 Burlington Hotel BHS5 1AD 


Verwood Crescent 


6 Methuen Road BH8 8NA 
5 Pandora Road, N.W.6 


85 South Road BH1 4PB : 

31 Brudenelil Avenue BH13 7NW 

6 Dorchester Mansions, Manor Road 
BH1 3HP 


Far Hills, 
BH20 4JB 


99 99 


13 Warren Road BH4 8EZ 

Latch. Farm, Fairmile, Christchurch 
BH23 2LB 

7 Stourton Court, 27 Marlborough Road 
BH4 8DE 

85 Lower Blandford Road, Broadstone 
BH18 8NS 


32 Clifton Road BH14 9PP 


Bestwall "Crescent, Wareham 


The Old Rectory, Ashton, Northampton 
Bourne Hall Hotel, Queen’s Road 

BH2 6BD 
27 The Chantry, Madeira Road BH1 1QS 
Windward, Stevenson Crescent BH14 9NU 
7 The Knapp, Shaftesbury 
1 Clifton Court, Heathcote Road BHS iEY 
10 St. Augustin’s Road BH2 6NX 
36 Dulsie Road BH3 7EA 


5 Lynwood Court, Drysgot Road, Radyn, 
Cardiff CF4 8BU 

245 Burlington Hotel BHS 1AD 

11 Cranleigh Gardens BH6 SLE 

20 Balcombe Road BH13 6DY 

12 Chigwell Road BH8 9HW 


8 Durlston Road BH14 8PQ 


West Thorpe, Lymington 

4 Pinewood Road BH13 6JS 

16 Church Road BH6 4AT 

6 Brudenell Avenue BH13 7NW 

44 Edmondsham House, Terrace Road 
11 Dingle Road BHS 2DP 

17 Clifton Road BH14 9PW 

C23, San Remo Towers BHS5S 137 

13 Pelham, Lindsay Road BHi3 6AN 


“Little Orchard”’, Godshill, Fordingbridge 
Appleslade, Linwood, Ringwood 
BH24 3LX 


16 Beresford Road BH6 SAA 
Coley Mead, Lyndhurst 
30 Dean Park Road BHI 1HY 


1960 Hardy, Miss L. H. 

1955 *vHarris, H. V 

1958 Harris, Mrs. W. I. 

1961 Harvey, Mrs. F. E., M.B., 
CH.B. 

1959 Harvey, Miss G. E. J. 

1964 Hatton, R. H. S., M.A. 

1951 Hawker, Mrs. E. 

1951 Hayman, Miss M. S. 

1954 Hermon, J. A. 

1968 Hills, Mrs. W. 

1962 MHipperson, Miss M. 

1962 +vHodson, Prof. F., PH.D., F.G.S. 

1960 Holbrook, H. S., B.Sc., C.ENG., 
F.LE.E. 

1963. Holbrook, Mrs. M. E. 

1962 Holmes, Mrs. N. E. F. 

1952 *Holroyd, G. 

1966 Holt, Miss C. 

1961 Hooton-Smith, E. W. 

1961 Hooton-Smith, Mrs. B. E. 

1967 wHorne, Miss E., M.A. 

1968 Hughes, D. H 

1968 Hulme, Miss D 

1969 Hunt, Mrs. E. M 

1957 Hunt, W. H. 

1954*}vHunt, Mrs. A. K., B.SC. 

1969 Hutton, Mrs. J. L. 

1952 Imlach, Mrs. M. G., B.A. 

1969 Jackson, Mrs. J. C. 

1968 James, Mrs. D. M. 

1933. James, Mrs. M. G. 

1960 James, W. H. 

1945 Jenkins, Miss P. 

1962 Jones, Miss O. E. C., S.R.N. 

1968 Joseph, Miss E. O. 

1928 Kendall, Miss G. J., A.R.C.M. 

1968 Kent, F., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

1963. Kenworthy, Mrs. J. S. G. 

1968  Kernot, Miss F. L. 

1967 Kneller, Mrs. H. E. 

1965 Kilby, Miss M. 

1965 Killick, Mrs. K. D. | 

1969 King, Mrs. A. T. 

1968 King, G. M. 

1967 King, Mrs. M. V. B. 

1968 Labergé, Mrs. W. A. B.A. 

1968 Laidlaw, W. 

1968 Laidlaw, Mrs. M. 

1967 Lansley, F. S., B.Sc. 

1967 Lansley, Mrs. G. E., S.R.N. 

1959 Lawes, A. V. 

1962 Leake, Mrs. I. B. 
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20 The Grove BH9 2TR 
15 St. Winifred’s Court, St. Winifred’s 
Road BH2 6NY 


C21 San Remo Towers BHS5 1JT 


37 Redhill Court, Wimborne Road 
BH10 7DH 

The Small House, Llangennith, Glam. 
SA3 1JA 

64 Alumhurst Road BH4 8EU 

39 Queen’s Park South Drive BH8 9BJ 

43 Stourcliffe Avenue BH6 3PU 

271 Burlington Hotel BHS 1AD 

69 Headswell Avenue BH10 6JZ 

Geology Dept., University of Southampton 
SO9 5NH 

Fernbrake ‘B’, 3 Branksome Wood Road 
BH2 6BT 


7 St. John’s Road BH5 1EQ 

4 Beechey Road BH8 8LH 

83 Stanpit, Christchurch BH23 3LX 
36 Wellington Road BH8 8JW 


4 Rowena Road BH6 3AE 

278 Burlington Hotel BH5 1AD 

D11, Pine Grange, Bath Road BH1 2PJ 
79 Elmes Road BH9 2SY 

Flat 1, 5 Alton Road BH14 8SJ 


10 Bure Park, Friars Cliff BH23 4EF 


2 Redcotts, Wimborne BH21 1EU 


31 Western Road BH13 7BH 

60 Wentworth Avenue BH5 2EG 

70 St. Alban’s Avenue BH8 9EQ 

19 Donnelly Road BH6 5NW 

School Cottage, Hinton BH23 7DX 

86 Hoburne Farm Park, Christchurch 
BH23 4HU 

10 Durley Chine Road BH2 5JZ 


62 Churchfield Road BH15 2QP 

9 Geneva Avenue BH6 3NB 

8 Ripon Road BH9 1RD 

5 Queen’s Park Road BH8 9BP 

8a King’s Avenue BH14 9QF 

15 Southlands Avenue, Corfe Mullen 
BH21 3JB 

4 Highland Road, New Milton BH25 7BN 

5S Mornish Road BH13 7BY 

E44, San Remo Towers BHS 1JO 

66 Albany, Manor Road BH1 3EN 


10 Radcliffe Court, Manor Road BH! 3HH 
14a Newstead Road BH6 3HJ 


33 William Road BH7 7BB 


48 Seafield Road BH6 3JF 
21 Langside Avenue BH12 5BN 


1966 
1967 
1966 
1948 
1957 


195i7 
1958 
1965 
1961 
1966 


1947 
1969 


Lee, W. H. 

Lee, Mrs. L. B. 
Legge, Mrs. I. 
Leonard, Mrs. N. 

Le Roy, Miss E. S. H. 


Le Roy, Miss M. C. G. 
Le Sueur, Mrs. D. G. 
Lever, Mrs. M. E. 
Lewis, Miss D. M. 
Lewis, Miss S. 


Logan, Miss A. 
Lothian, Mrs. M. 


1934*+vLowther, Miss D. M., B.Sc. 


1969 


1956 
1965 
1956 
1969 
1969 
1959 
1946 
1954 
1967 
1969 
1968 
1969 
1964 
1958 
1968 
1956 
1956 
1964 
1956 
1959 
1957 
1965 


1959 


1959 
1963 
1962 
1966 


1965 


1960 
1963 
1967 
1968 


1957 
1965 


1964 
1948 


McAlpine, Miss G., B.A. 


McClay, H. 
MacDonald, Miss C. M. 
Maddox, Mrs. L. M 
AMann, Miss C. 
Mansfield, J. H. O. 
Mariette, Miss G. A. 
Marshall, Miss D. H. 
Marshallsay, Miss E. N. 
Martin, F. B., F.C.I.1. 
Martin, Mrs, F. J. 
Martin, Mrs. P. 
AMartin, C. J. 
LMasters, Miss K. F. 
Mate, Mrs. F. M. 
Mearns, N. A. 
Middlemast, A. H. 
Middlemast, Mrs. M. 
Middleten, W. J. 
Mills, Miss N. 
Mitton, J. C. 

Moore, W. 

Morgan, A. E. 


Morgan, Commander S. T., 
O.B.E., R.N. (Retd.) 

Morgan, Mrs. V. 

Moss, F. W. 

Mott, Miss J. H. 

Munns, Miss N. W., B.SC. 


Murch, Mrs, O. E. 


Nelson, A., F.C.A. 
Newton, Mrs. K, F. 
Nicklen, Mrs. L. V. 
Noll, Miss C. F. 


Odell, Mrs. G. B. 

Odlum, Dr. D., M.A., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

Odom, Miss E._V., M.A. 

Ogden, F. 


Az 


18 Ravenshall, West Cliff Road BH4 8AT 


E13, San Remo Towers BHS 1JY 

1 Neville Court, Derby Road BH1 3QB 

Forest Mead, Tyrrell’s Ride, Burley 
BH24 4DA 


49 Wellington Road BH8 8JJ 

54 Hoburne Farm Park, Christchurch 
BH23 4HR 

C2 Twynham Court, Dean Park Road 
BH1 1JB 

31 Greenways, Highcliffe-on-Sea 
BH23 SBB 

3 Grosvenor Court, Vale Road BH1 3TA 

42 Bryanstone Road BH3 7JF | 

Lonsdale, 15 Mayfield Avenue BH14 9NY 


10 Western Avenue, New Milton 
BH25 7PZ 

64 Blake Dene Road BH14 8HH 

15 Dingle Road BH5 2DP 

31 Egerton Road BH8 9AY 

40 Namu Road BH9 2QX 

28 Barrie Road BH9 2XE 

4 Mansfield Avenue BH14 0DQ 

76 Palace View, Bromley, Kent 

4 Berkeley Road BH3 7JJ 

€25 San Remo Towers BHS5 1JT 

22 Derby Road BH1 3QA 

45 The Avenue BH9 2UW 


10 West Way Close BH9 3DR 

8 Clifton Road BH14 9PP 

17 Mayfield Avenue BH14 9NY 
86 Hengistbury Road BH6 4D) 


34 Compton Avenue BH14 8PY 

35 Compton Avenue BH14 8PU 

3 Gainsborough Road BH7 7BD 

139 Alder Road BH12 4AA 

c/o 1 Overcliffe Mansions, Manor Road 
BH1 3HA 

Bracken Cottage, Blissford, Fordingbridge 


39 Hengistbury Road BH6 4DQ 
2 Warren Avenue, Mudeford BH23 3JX 
28 Crescent Court, Chine Crescent 
BH2 5LA 
4 Highlands Road, New Milton 
BH25 7BN 


65 Alyth Road BH3 7HE 

3 Irving Road, BH6 5BG 

77 Holdenhurst Avenue BH7 6RB 
2 Pinecliff Avenue BH6 3PZ 


Cottonwood, 81 Grove Road BHi 3AP 
11 Cliff Drive BH13 7JE 


18 Church Road BH6 4EB 
Cottonwood, 81 Grove Road BH1 3AP 


1950 Ogle, Miss U. M. 
1965 Oliver, Miss D. K. 
1968  Padwick, H. N. 

1968 Padwick, Mrs. M. D. 
1958 Page, W. E., M.A. 
1969 Parkinson, J. G. 


1969 Parkinson, Mrs. M. K. 
1969 Parsons, Mrs. J. E. 
1968 Parsons, Miss M. W. 
1963 Payne, Miss H. If. 


1916 *LPenrose, Miss F. 


1916*Lvj+Penrose, Miss M., B.SC. 


1948 Perceval, Mrs. W. 

1963 Perry, W. F., B.SC. 

1961 Pesterfield, Miss M. 

1953 Pickering, V. T. 

1953. Pickering, Mrs. C. G. 

1959 Pierce, Mrs. E. K. 

1959 Piper, P. J., F.R.1.C.S. 

1966 Pither, C. M., F.R.A.S., F.LL.S. 

1966 Poole, Mrs. I. 

1955 Porter, Miss D. A. 

1967 Prideaux, Miss C. 

1964 Prince, Miss E. M., S.R.N. 

1969 = Pryor, R. A. 

1968 Pugh, Mrs. E. M. 

1967 Purdy, Mrs. K. M. 

1951 LRead, Mrs. H. A. 

1957 Reakes, Rev. G. S., B.A. 

1957 Reakes, Mrs. K. A. 

1967 —- Richardson, Miss A. K. 

1966 Robbins, Miss R., M.Sc. 

1949 Robertson, Mrs. M. 

1969 Robinson J., B.Sc. 

1964 Rose, Mrs, D., M.A. 

1967 Rosemond, S. J., F.LL. 

1963 Rossiter, Mrs. D., M. 

1959 Rowe, Miss F. 

1969 Rule, Mrs. I. E. 

1963 Rushton, Miss K. M., M.Sc., 
M.B., CH.B. 

1967 Rushton, W. 

1967 ¥Russell-Cotes Museum 

1951 wSalisbury, Sir E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. 

1954 Saunders, Miss W. A. 

1967 Screeton, Miss G. M. 

1938 Seare, Mrs. S. F. E. 

1960 Sephton, Mrs. N., M.B., CH.B. 

1951 Sewell, Mrs. I. 

1941 Sexton, Miss F. 
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2 Frankland Crescent BH14 9PX 
33 Florence Road BH5 1HJ 


12 Arlington House, Clarendon Road 
BH4 8AJ 


53 Petersfield Road BH7 6QQ 
45 Belle Vue Road BH6 3DF 


19 Calvin Road BH9 1LN 

40 Ashton Road BHS 2TW 

83 St. Luke’s Road BH3 7LS 

Littie Picket, Hightown, Ringwood 
BH24 3HH 


7 Benellen Avenue BH4 9LU 

117 Portland Road BH9 ING 

56 Gresham Road BH9 1QS 

Francesca, Hightown, Ringwood 
BH24 3DY 


4 Mansfield Avenue BH14 0DQ 
18 Mayfair, West Cliff Road 
86 Canberra Road, Christchurch 
BH23 2HW 
23 Spur Hill Avenue BH14 9PH 
23 Christchurch Road BH1 3NS 
28 Ravine Road BH13 7HY 
4 St. James Sq., New Mills, Nr. Stockport 
8a Queen’s Park West Drive BH8 9BY 
1 Woodside Close, Ferndown BH22 9LG 
158 York Road, Broadstone BH18 8EZ 


15 Carbery Avenue BH6 3LL 
The Cottage, 7 The Avenue BH13 6AA 


31 Pinewood Road BH13 6JP 

52 Burton Court, Chelsea, S.W.3 

41 Christchurch Road BHi 3NS 

39 De Lisle Road BH3 7NG 

5 East Avenue BH3 7BP 

c/o Westminster Bank, 27 Old Christ- 
church Road BHI 1DZ 

5 Park Homer Road, Colehill, Wimborne 
BH21 2SP 

112 Belle Vue Road BH6 3BH 

Overdale, Woodend Road, Crow Hill, 
Kingwood BH24 3DG 

20 Greenways, Highcliffe BH23 SBD 


East Clif BH1 3AA _ 


Croindene, Strandway, Felpham, Bognor 
Regis, Sussex 

11 Portman Crescent BHS 2ER 

B6, Exbourne Manor, 37 Christchurch 
Road BH1 3NX 

Almer, Blandford 

Flat 1, 4 Talbot Avenue BH3 7HU 

4 Maundeville Crescent, Christchurch 
BH23 2EW 

60 Uplands Road BH8 9SS 


1966 
1968 
1937 
1963 


1966 
1920 


1961 
1959 
1963 


1959 
1962 
1962 
1967 


1965 
1969 
1962 


1968 
1967 
1967 
1956 
1957 
1969 


1967 
1950 


1969 


1962 
1955 
1969 
1967 


1967 
1969 
1965 


1965 
1964 


1966 
1966 
1965 
1968 
1949 
1959 


1968 
1950 


1968 
1961 
1967 


1966 
1955 


Shelton, Miss V. A. 
Shewell, Capt. A. V. 
Simmons, Mrs. I. M. 
Simpson, Mrs. C. 


Simpson, Mrs. D. 

Simpson, N. D., M.A., F.L.S. 
F.R.M.S. 

Sims, Mrs. M. M. E. 

Slieker, Miss H. R. M. 

Smith, D. V. H., C.ENG., 
M.I.MECH.E., M.I.H.V.E. 

Soar, Miss I. M. 

Sparks, Miss A. 

Sparks, Miss M. 

Spencer, S. R., B.Sc. 


Staples, E. G., M.A. 
Stephens, Mrs. G. B. 
Stiff, Miss F. A. 


Stimpson, Mrs. A. S. 
Strain, W. S., M.A. 
Strain, Miss A. W. 
Stray, J. F. 

Stray, Mrs. S. V. M. 
Suckling, Mrs. D. 


Swann, Miss R. F. S. 
Sworder, Miss R. 


Sykes, Miss R. B. 
Tarrant-Willis, F. E. 


Taylor, Mrs. B. 
Taylor, Mrs. H. 


Teasdill, G., F.M.A., F.R.S.A., 


F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Teasdill, Mrs. N. A. 
Terry, Miss E. C. 
Thomas, W. C. 


Thomas, Mrs. G. M., M.A., 
B.LITT. 
Thorne, Mrs. M., B.A. 


Till, N. W. L. 

Till, Mrs. A. M. E. 
Todd, Miss E. Crichton 
Turner, D. 


“Turner, G. A. 


Pyler, E.-F- 
Vaughan, Miss J. M. 


Venning, Brig. F. E. W., C.B., 


C.B.E., D.S.O., M.B.O.U. 
Wagstaff, Miss V. D. 
Waldy, Mrs. V. M. 


Walker, Mrs. G., M.B., CH.B., 


D.P.H., B.SC. 


*Walker, H. G., LL.B. 


Walker, Mrs. L. W. 
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112 Lowther Road BH8 8NS 

E46, San Remo Towers BHS5 1JY 

73 Spur Hill Avenue BH14 9PJ 

Flat 46, Sunningdale, 28 Braidley Road 
BH2 6JX 

15 Gadbridge Court, West Cliff Road 

3 Cavendish Road BH1 1QX 


133 Seafield Road BH6 3JL 
17 Little Forest Road BH4 9NN 


11 Grosvenor Road BH4 8BQ 
12 Joanna Close, Downton, Salisbury 


Foxholes, Golf Links Road, Ferndown 
BH22 8 

Flat 7, 31 St. John’s Road BHS 1EJ 

24 Cavendish Road BHI 1RF 

A16, Twynham Court, Dean Park Road 
BH1 1JB 

19 Coy Pond Road BH12 1JT 

65 Farm Lane, New Milton BH25 7BP 


21 Barton Lane, New Milton BH25 7PJ 


Keverstone Court Hotel, Manor Road 
BH1 3HS 

9 Coy Pond Road BH12 1JT 

c/o Barclay’s Bank Ltd., 659 Christchurch 
Road BHS 1ED 

4 Crescent Road BH2 5SS 


52 St. Osmund’s Road BH14 9JX 
164 Belle Vue Road BH6 3AH 

14 Braidley Road BH2 6JX 

99 Carbery Avenue BH6 3LP 


Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road BH1 3AP 
Oriens, Dilly Lane, Barton-on-Sea 
BH25 7DQ 


29 


2 Chestnut Avenue, Uddens, Wimborne 
BH21 7NG 
165 Manor Road, Verwood BH21 6DX 


36 Alumhurst Road BH4 8ER 
5 Netherhall Gardens BH4 9EL 
4b Wimborne Road BH2 6NG 
43 Brackendale Road BH8 SHY 


29 Barrie Road BH9 2XE 
Pinewood, Butts Ash, Hythe SC4 6QY 


38 Westfield Road BH6 3AR 
The Paddocks, 21 Dover Road BH13 6DZ 
E16, San Remo Towers BH5 1JY 


Manor Farm, Wootton BH25 5TP 
12 Fernbank, St. Stephen’s Road 
BH2 6JP 
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1961 ee Miss J. B., B.Sc. 10 St. Ives Park, Ringwood BH24 2JY 
ECON. 

1961 Wallis, Miss M. E. 2 Warren Avenue, Mudeford BH23 3JX 

1969 Webster, J. C. V. 9 Swanmore Road BH7 6PA 

1947 West, Miss G. M. The Knapp, Studland BH19 3AE 

1961 Weston, Miss S. A. 48d West Cliff Road BH4 8BB 

1924 *Whitaker, Miss E. M. 22 Somerset Road BH7 6JH 

1824 Whitaker, S. E., A.R.1.C.S. 22 Selwood Road, Addiscombe, Croydon 

1963 White, Miss D. L. M. 23 Pinewood Road BH13 6JP 

1963 White, Miss J. Me a3 

1968 AWhite, Miss C. M. 30a Branksome Hill Road BH4 9LD 

1968 AWhite, Miss F. E. “, EE 

1967 Wilks, Miss A. E. M. 3 Shorefield Wal, Milford-on-Sea 

1955 Wise, Mrs. B. 55 Namu Road BH9 2QY 

1960 Withers, A. E., F.A.I. E41 San Remo Towers BHS 1JY 

1960 Withers, Mrs. D. E. 0 > 

1948 AWood, Miss E. B., B.Sc. 4 New Park Road BH6 5AB 

1958 Wood, F. J. 15 Boscombe Spa Road BH5S 1AP 


21 Durley Chine Road BH2 5JT 


1956 Wood, T. E., M.A., LL.B. 
1957 Workers’ Educational Assoc. 2 Wolverley Court, 31 Marlborough Road 
BH4 8DF (Hon. Sec.) 


1949*tvWray, D. A., M.Sc., PH.D., 42 Canford Cliffs Road BH13 7AA 


F.G.S. 
1956 Wray, Miss J., S.R.N. 
1946  Wycherley, Mrs. L. 


1965 Yorke, Mrs. N. M. 

1964 Young, Miss A. M., L.L.A. 
1967 Young, Mrs. G. 

1958 Yule, Mrs. M. P. 


11 Hayes Avenue BH7 7AD 


15 Dingle Road BH5 2DP 

6 Salisbury Road BH1 4EN 

3 South Court, Milford-on-Sea SO4 0QS 
Little Orchard, Godshill, Fordingbridge 


It is with deep regret that we have to announce that during the past 
year the following members have died (the figures in brackets is the year 
of joining the Society): — Mr. P. C. GARDINER, F.R.I.c, (1955), MRs. 
M. E. Powis (1957), Mr. J. W. T. FAULKNER (1964), Mr. G, B, Ltoyp 
(1951), Mrs. D. M. Moss (1963), Mr. L. PARMENTER (1967), Mrs. N. J. 
CORNELL (1965), StR ARTHUR DIXON, C.B., C.B.E., B.A. (1961). 


AFFILIATIONS 
The Society subscribes to the following organisations: — National 
Trust, Botanical Society of the British Isles, Council for British 
Archeology, Council for British Ornithology, Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Naturalists’ Trust, Dorset Naturalists’ Trust, South-Eastern Area 
Museum Service. The Society is affiliated to The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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jsrestvential Address 


Che Legacy of Egypt. Our Beritage from Everyday Lite 
under the Bharashs 


(Illustrated by coloured slides) 
by ERNEST CHAMBERS, F.L.s. 
Delivered before the Society on the 11th October, 1969 


The mere name “Egypt”’ evokes in most minds a picture of pyramids 
and temples or, in younger days, a nation of taskmasters with whips 
forcing poor slaves to make bricks without straw; but these millions of 
cultured people, living near the Nile for thousands of years, had a many- 
sided life of great interest to us so we will glance at some customs and 
objects, surprisingly many, which we have inherited either fairly directly 
or deviously, in other words—Our Legacy from Egypt. 

About 14,000 years ago the rains failed on the lush table-land of N.E. 
Africa and game became scarce, so the pre-historic ancestors of the 
Egyptians descended to the Nile. and its Delta where, of necessity, they 
turned from hunting to farming and the “‘River’’ dominated their lives 
and determined their culture. They were typical of the Hamitic branch 
of the brown Mediterranean race, long-headed, lightly built, of medium 
stature and sparse bearded. The Egyptian’s good qualities outweighed 
his faults and he must have been the most amiable race of his era. His 
art and technical skill record all that was fine and most enjoyable in his 
life. Men born as peasants could, and did, raise themselves to highest 
office, Many results of their daily-life efforts survive with us, The map 
shows the great cities of Lower and Upper Egypt proper, but the mighty 
empire achieved under the XVIIIth Dynasty stretched from the Fourth 
Cataract of the Nile north and east to beyond the Euphrates and included 
a great variety of cultured peoples, The dynastic time covered from about 
B.C.3400 to 1000 or, in other words, from the date of Sumer and the 
early Minoan to the siege of Troy. This account is not in chronological 
or geographical order but is a more or less connected account of interest- 
ing phases. 

The seed of this address germinated when a village groundsman was 
seen squaring his football ground with the aid of a cord knotted at 5, 
4 and 3 yards to obtain his right-angles. He had never heard of Pytha- 
gorus but knew other groundsmen using the same method, None knew 
it was inherited from Egypt. When the Nile flooded, it swept away the 
landmarks dividing one tiller’s ground from his neighbour’s so a quick 
and simple method was needed for re-marking the ground each season— 
and that was the origin of practical geometry. Their set-square was a 
cord of a 3, 4 and 5 unit length, the unit being from the tip of the middle 
finger to the elbow, an easily measured cubit. From this simple device 
the Greeks later produced their logical systems of geometry and eventu- 
ally it came to a village football ground. Euclid was anticipated by about 
2,000 years. Measures needed numbers, small ones on fingers and larger 
with a number of little pebbles, Then someone had the idea of threading 
the pebbles and produced the Abacus which came to us via the Etruscans 
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and Romans, The right-angle became an obsession with Egypt’s builders. 
The close-packed Mastabeh Tombs as seen from the summit of the Great 
Pyramid are laid out in rows like the streets of a city and predict the 
chessboard pattern of European and American towns. 


Domestic and humbler dwellings were of sun-baked brick for which 
the dark grey Nile alluvium lent itself mixed with sand and chopped 
barley-straw and kneaded by hand. Our brickmakers used the same 
method and the simple wooden mould, the chief difference being that the 
Nile bricks were 14” x 7” x 44”, i.e. larger than ours and much better 
adapted to their architecture. Even the current name of sun-baked brick 
is adobe in Spanish (via the Moors). Dove was a common word in Egypt 
4,000 years ago but we still have the brick and its name. An XVIIIth 
Dynasty inscription of captives making bricks for the store-houses of the 
Temple of Amun shows all the details. There is no sign of a whip but 
in this, as in so many of the pictures, there is a foreman with his staff 
of office depicted in a sitting position. A longer and flatter brick was 
used for making barrel roofs over rooms and galleries, each half ring of 
arch being laid against its neighbours with mortar of similar clay, Burnt | 
brick did not reach Egypt until Roman times. 


In the [lIrd Dynasty, about B.C.2700, Egypt reached towards its first 
peak of culture and Zoser’s famous architect Imhotep built the limestone 
temple of carved columns and fluted pilasters at Saqquara. Then followed 
the age of pyramid builders. Zoser’s tomb was out-topped by those of 
his successors of the [Vth Dynasty, Cheops and Cephron, who mustered 
the whole state in their enterprise. A picture shows Zoser receiving the 
sage Imhotep whose achievements in architecture, medicine and allied 
sciences and arts henceforth governed the culture of Egypt. In his attain- 
ments and versatility one might regard Imhotep not only as the greatest 
Egyptian but even the greatest man in world history, He will be further 
mentioned later. 


Over the inscription, ““Let your hands build, ye people. Let us lay the 
foundation stone’’, we see masons at work in the outer enclosure of the 
pyramid of S’en Wosret | at El Lisht with three processes: first, rough 
work with an adze, then chiselling and lastly the careful squaring and 
trueing. The stones were placed on wooden rockers for working and 
transport. One notes the T-square, set-square and some form of level 
which would not seem out of place today. For the final trueing of the 
stones it appears that some form of saw was in use before fining-off with 
abrasive, How accurately this was done is seen in the granite blocks of 
the Third Pyramid at Giseh where oblique joints had been gauged for 
perfect fitting before being raised, reminding one of the complicated joints 
of the pre-Incas. 

The open-planned arrangement of the gigantic shrine of the Temple of 
Amun at El Karnak has been described as the largest temple ever erected 
by man: founded at least as early as the Middle Kingdom and taking 
2,000 years to complete. An outer pylon was started by Sheshonk I as 
late as B.C.924 but was never finished. Dimensions are fantastic, Notre 
Dame could be fitted into one of its halls which was supported by 134 
columns, There are six acres of painted reliefs in the interior. It is now 
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a ruin but must have inspired architects throughout ‘the ages. The open 
nature of the design reappears in our own Hampton Court, for example. 


The early Egyptians were fond of picnics and hunting amongst the 
reedy pools. A picture representing the courtier Menena has the super- 
scription, ‘““Amuse thyself with field sports: the wild fowl has his moment 
of death reached for him”; but it is an appropriate introduction to 
Papyrus which, with all its implications of Paper, Writing and Records 
was Egypt’s greatest gift to following civilisations, The umbrelia-like 
sedge, Cyperus papyrus, has a thick stem first used for making baskets, 
rope, matting and brushes but later, and most important of all, for writing 
material. The ancient method was to cut the green stems into suitable 
lengths and stripped of the green rind, then cut into thick strips and laid 
parallel and overlapping on a wet cloth, Another layer was laid above 
and across and the whole covered with another wet cloth. Then a ham- 
mering with a wooden mallet welded the whole into a flat mass without 
adhesive to be further pressed and dried. Papyrus sheets date from the 
First Dynasty. The process was carefully guarded and Egyptian *“‘Paper”’ 
was exported to Europe for centuries eventually to replace animal parch- 
ment. The script itself does not come within today’s subject. 


The professional scribes shown at work during the Vth Dynasty were 
a highly honoured class. “For him there are no taxes for he payeth 
tribute in writing.’ (We called it “benefit of the clergy”’.) He could rise 
to the highest office. Graduates from the Schools of Scribes at Memphis 
and Thebes were versed in mathematics, bookkeeping, law and 
administration. The results of their work as shown in the hosts of so- 
called Greek Papyri are sources of knowledge of Egyptian life and culture 
ranging from high statecraft to washing bills, some from carefully guarded 
coffers and some from rubbish litter, Dated sheets of Papyrus on 
mummies have been invaluable in reconstruction of the more obscure 
periods of Egyptian history, When contrasted with the clumsy clay-tile 
library of Asshur-banipal one realises what an invaluable legacy was 
bequeathed to the world in writing material, Erasmus Darwin, in his 
“The Loves of Plants’’ 1789, gave an eloquent appreciation of Papyrus: — 

“Papyra, throned upon the banks cf Nile, 
Spread her smooth leaf and waved her silver style. 
The storied pyramid, the laurelled bust, 
The trophied arch had vanished into dust. 
Sad o’er the scattered ruins Genius sighed 
And infant arts but learned to lisp and died; 
Till to astonished realms Papyra taught 
To paint in mystic colours Sound and Thought, 
With Wisdom’s voice to paint the page sublime, 
And mark in adamant the steps of time.” 

A scene of returning hunters and crude cultivation might be taken as 
symbolic of the transition to the agricultural life forced upon the peoples 
who had to leave the increasing aridity. Increasing density of population, 
and hence a greater demand from the fertile Nile strip, led to systems of 
irrigation and improved agriculture. Barley was a notable crop. We see a 
busy scene, drawn from a Vth Dynasty tomb relief, of grain-sowing on 
damp fields at El Gizeh left by receding flood. The owner had the proud 
inscription on his tomb, “‘I was one that produced Barley and loved the 
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Grain God.”’ Curious was the method of turning in the seed by the 
hooves of the plough oxen and then by the sharp toes of a following flock 
of goats. Remembering that the British crop of Barley is thrice that of 
Wheat we must feel gratitude for the inheritance. 

We may query whether Man was first a brewer or a baker, Certainly 
barley cakes were very early produced like those “‘loaves’’ made of barley 
flour including husk, dry and hard, found in digs at Thebes. Many such 
were simply parched in the sun and with onions made a staple food. 
However, as in Britain today, the bulk of Barley was the prime source 
of Beer, Existing papyrus instructions allude to lightly-baked loaves as an 
ingredient whilst there is little allusion to baking processes for bread. A 
funerary model found at Thebes in 1920 and dated as XIth Dynasty, 
i.e. app. B.C.2050, is inscribed ‘“‘Beer is brewed for him on the Day of 
his Festival’? and depicts the whole process of brewing of the favourite 
beverage. The Barley, or Wheat, was first cracked on a stone mortar, 
then arduously ground down into a flour (by a woman) and kneaded 
into a dough with a heavy pestle together with yeast residue of the last 
brewing and left until fully risen. Then in great jars a man trampled the 
dough with added water. After a few days the beer was strained and 
“‘casked”’ in larger pottery jars with lids or stoppers of Nile mud. Every 
tankard of today might be quaffed in honour of the Egyptian from whom 
its contents is inherited. Incidentally, the more potent brew made with 
Wheat was called ‘‘Booza’’. We have even inherited the word! 

Wine was second in popularity to beer but it was produced as early as 
B.C.3,000 from Grapes, Dates and Toddy Palm. A scene of the vineyard 
of a Royal Scribe of the XVIIIth Dynasty shows ail the processes so 
familiar to this day, Egyptian nobles loved their estates and spent much 
time there with their assorted labourers, Gardeners are all pleasant- 
natured people so this is another evidence of the kindly character of the 
true Egyptian. The noble is shown with the typical “‘thumb-stick”’ as still 
used by our Scouts. 

From the Arts and Crafts which enrich our legacy from Egypt it is 
difficult to make a brief selection. Perhaps fine linen and cotton fabrics 
should take first place. Weaving of Flax is depicted on tombs of the 
XIIth Dynasty but long known before then. It was done on small spindles 
and ranged from coarse cloth to the flimsiest gossamer as shown in a 
court scene. The whole diaphanous vestment is said to have been fine 
enough to be drawn through a finger ring. Flax was also used for strong 
ropes, One XIth Dynasty piece of 3?” compares favourably with modern 
rope. Ropes of enormous size, one existing of 5” diameter, made of Palm 
fibres were used at the pyramids but generally Flax or Halpha Grass was 
used. Rope-walk scenes of Vth and XVIIIth Dynasties are depicted. 

During the Dynastic Periods the peak of production of jewellery and 
cosmetics was reached. Make-up must have been the chief interest of 
court ladies. We see the petite and doubtless charming Sit-Hathor-Unet 
of the XIIth Dynasty hard at work. Her jewellery is of gold, electrum 
and silver beautifully chased and inlaid. The silver mirror has an obsidian 
handle mounted with carnelian and lapis-lazuli. All is inlaid with tur- 
quoise, garnet and amethyst as also used for her necklets and bracelets. 
Her coronet is of gold. On her table are ebony jewel caskets panelled in 
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ivory, gold and blue faience and bound with gold and silver. Beside it is 
a bronze razor and an unguent jar of alabaster. All these are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. The Nilotic artist not only 
bequeathed his skill but also his obvious pride of production and enjoy- 
ment of his arts on whatever subject they were lavished, as exemplified 
in the cosmetic spoons, universal in use and always an artistic object 
whether of gold, electrum, ivory or even merely of wood. Art for art’s 
sake! Herodotus, who visited Egypt about BC450, noted the extra- 
ordinary artistic manner in which the Egyptians did all the everyday 
things of life. Their high skill in sculpture is copied everywhere to this 
day. 


It follows naturally to mention Egypt’s legacy in Gold itself, Within 
her own Empire or accessible from it were rich African mines, The gold 
could not perish and in 3,000 years accumulated from home supplies, 
vast tribute and booty from raids and Asian empire, the bulk of gold in 
the then-known world. Through Lower Egypt’s contact with the Minoan 
and later the Mycaenean culture much gold emerged for barter, The 
Greek and other mercenaries brought it out as wages or booty. In the 
later case priceless gold-work would be beaten down for ease of trans- 
port as it was by the invaders of Peru in the 16th century A.D. Goid thus 
first infiltrated as a currency, not minted, possibly as far as Britain and 
establishing a “‘gold standard’’, Electrum, alloy of goid and silver, was a 
favourite metal. Copper was first used as a precious metal for beads 
but, later as bronze, it replaced flint as weapons and tools. In pre- 
dynastic times flint knives reached a peak of excellence said never to 
have been equalled before or since. 

On the lighter and enjoyable side of life we have learnt much from 
the ordinary Egyptian peoples and a good deal about their character. 
Children’s toys were plentiful. Specimens of cup-and-ball are thought 
by some to be the most ancient toys in existence. We see the ingenuity 
of the ivory Dancing Dwarfs which spun around by means of strings 
passed through holes in the base. The latter group was found in 1934 
in a mestabah near the pyramid of S’en Wosret at El Lisht. General 
approach to Ancient Egypt is dominated by the splendour of its rulers, 
the grandeur of their tombs, memorials and temples and, at the low end 
of the scale by the relative poverty of its serfs and labourers, many of 
whom were not Egyptian in race, so we are apt to overlook that in the 
Nile Valley there was a large and often well-to-do lower and middle 
class, Such people might be clerks to the State, staff and employees to 
the temples, revenues, building and other enterprises and so on or 
engaged in the agriculture so prosperous and regular on account of the 
Nile flow. They had their houses and gardens and a little farmland. Such 
relics as survive show that their furniture and possessions were of the 
usual artistic nature of the culture. A peaceful homely scene copied from _ 
an XVIIth Dynasty engraving depicts such a couple enjoying their game 
of Senit, a sort of draughts-cum-ludo, or of Tshen, i.e. Robbers, for the 
board is alternatively marked on the under side. Thousands of years later 
the same home life was achieved and enjoyed in our own country. Ball 
games, ring-o-roses, a doll and other unidentified games around a lovely 
water-garden show the ideal of pleasures under the XIth and XIIth 
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Dynasties when children sought their pastimes in garden surroundings 
and pools away from crocodiles, They depict a happy-looking race with a 
love of gardens which we have inherited. Horses seem to have played 
no part in Egyptian life until after the rule of the Hyksos invaders and 
even then seldom ridden. A painted wooden effigy in fair condition in a 
New York museum is probably the earliest example. Chariot horses were 
splendid teams as portrayed in an engraving of the gorgeous arms and. 
trappings and light artistic structure of the chariot of Thutmose IfIrd at 
Armageddon in B.C.1478. Thutmose was a warrior and a learned man in 
many ways amongst which he makes an appeal to botanists in that he 
recorded, or caused to be recorded, the earliest known Flora. On the 
walls of a roofless hall in his temple at Karnak reliefs record part of the 
spoils from his campaign in Syria. The inscription says they show “‘all the 
plants that grow, all the goodly flowers that are in the Divine Land.” 
His Majesty says, “As I live, all these plants exist in very truth: there 
is not a line of falsehood among them, My Majesty hath wrought them 
in order to cause them to be before my father Amun in this great hall 
for ever.” Arum italicum, Dracunculus and others are recognisable in 
the collection of 275 plants comparing favourably with many herbariums 
of 30 centuries later. 

‘““Cornish”’ wrestling began in Egypt and was a popular sport during 
the Middle Kingdom when many hotly contested bouts were recorded. 
One picture of a wrestling sequence of 140 positions from the tomb walls 
of a Nomarch of the Oryx Province has a double interest for it not only 
demonstrates the rules of wrestling, but also suggests the very first 
example of “‘living pictures’, Many remember the “‘zoetrope or wheel of 
life’, a loop-holed spinning wheel in which were inserted strips like the 
Egyptian sequence which came to life when the wheel was spun—and 
was the forerunner of the cinematograph. In fact, it was the cinema 
except that the pictures were not projected. Ancient Egypt in the modern 
picture theatre! 

Our naturalists who net wild fowl with a clap-net are only emulating 
Egyptian sportsmen of the Vth Dynasty as early as B.C.2,500. The flora 
is typical of Nile swampland lined with palms, tall rushes, the umbrella- 
like Papyrus and the Lotus. 

Something we have seen in the hands of Shylock and even now in 
small grocers is the beam scale. Though generally showing weighing 
souls of the departed, it was in general use for commerce. Beautifully 
carved supports and weights have been unearthed, all artistic but without 
recognisable weight value stamps, Another invention was the water clock. 

The Egyptian physicians had a reputation for a medical knowledge 
skilled above alli others of their times, Herodotus stated that each was a 
specialist in one branch of the studies, e.g. Cyrus sent to Egypt for an 
oculist, Definite information is given in many medical papyri. Surgical 
knowledge was aided by familiarity with removal and handling of organs 
during the process of embalming, but this was after death so there is no 
reference to the circulation of the blood. The expected maladies are 
recorded, e.g. malaria, arthritis, digestive troubles and female disorders 
and these were treated with a materia medica reminiscent of our own 
herbals comprising hartshorn, castor oil, mandrake, cummin, dill, cori- 
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ander and such herbs. Egypt bequeathed both the earliest books on magic . 
and the first medical books, the first experiments in surgery and phar- 
macy, the first use of splints, bandages, compresses and other appliances 
and the first anatomical and medical vocabulary. Imhotep’s versatility 
and greatness as an architect has been mentioned and now, above all, 
we note him as the first recorded physician. Excavations may reveal 
more, for we know he was deified 2,000 years after his death and pilgrims 
came from all over the world to his shrine for cures. There are currently 
great hopes of finds of his medical papyri. Prof. Emery’s expedition now 
begins its sixth year at Saqqara where he is seeking the tomb of Imhotep 
of B.C.2670. His dig, when suspended in April last, had uncovered a 
great IIIrd Dynasty tomb believed to be that of Imhotep, The burial shaft 
was 29’ square indicating that large objects had been lowered into the 
chamber but, at 25’ depth the shaft was blocked by a large stone. 
Exceptional permission has been granted by the Egyptian government 
for further excavations in November 1969 and Prof. Emery is probably 
on the threshold of the greatest discovery in the annals of Egyptology. 
To quote him, “‘The real hope is of papyri finds of medical interest. 
Imhotep was taken over by the Greeks and identified with their god 
Aesculapias. It is amusing to remember that when doctors today take 
the Hippocratic oath, their oath is really to Imhotep.”’ All this legacy 
percolated at first via the Greek scientists and later via the Moors and 
Spain to reach Western Europe. A picture shows the daughter of Queen 
Hatsepsut being treated by her physician. 

Mention of Hatsepsut leads to the last allusion to the legacy from 
Egypt which time permits in this address, i.e. navigation and discovery. 
Hatsepsut was the prototype of our Elizabeth I, She sent her ships down 
the African coast and according to records in her temple, ““The ships 
were loaded very heavily with marvels of the country of Punt, All goodly 
fragrant woods of god’s hand, heaps of myrrh, resin and pure ivory, 
gold, incense, malachite, apes and panther skins. Never was the like of 
these for a king since the beginning.” But a discovery at Elephantine 
near the First Cataract dated at about B.C.2,300 gives earlier reference 
to one Knem Hotep. He must have been a famous navigator and 
explorer for he was buried with pomp and his tablet reverently records 
that he eleven times undertook the long voyage to Punt with no mishap. 
The chief objectives were incense, malachite and Gold. The first incense 
expedition to Punt was about B.C.3,000 under Pharaoh Sahu Ra. The 
trees grew, and still grow, far down the coast of East Africa. Antimony 
was found in the rouge of a lady of about the same period before its 
discovery in Persia or Asia Minor. This and gold could have been from 
the lower reaches of the Zambezi. These facts seem to prove that Punt 
was 5,000 miles from North Egypt down the Red Sea to the Zambesi. 
The early ships, though assisted by oars, would rely on favourable 
steady winds occurring seasonally in the Indian Ocean and arrange 
the voyage for a whole year in order to take advantage of out and home 
directions of air currents. First navigation was on the Nile in boats con- 
structed of lashed bundles of reed and papyrus because ship-building 
was hampered through lack of suitable timber. The reed boats, like those 
on Lake Titicaca, would serve for inland water and could easily be 
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replaced; but the Egyptians later displayed great ingenuity in producing 
sizeable planks and beams by artful piecing together of short logs from 
indigenous trees such as fig, acacia, willow and dom palm, with only 
hardwood pegs and mortice and tenon, mitre joints and dovetails as 
commonly used to this day, Later, Egypt imported cedar, cypress, fir and 
pine from the Eastern Mediterranean. The famous barge built for 
Hatsepsut to carry her two obelisks was the peak of Egyptian ship- 
building just as it was the approach to her peak of power and the culture 
which was passed on in a procession of history through Europe and in 
so many instances to our own country. 

We owe much to the fact that our Egyptian Legacy passed through 
the Minoan, Greek and Roman cultures, being selected and modified 
until the fount of origin is often lost sight of. Our glimpses today have 
shown that there was an Egyptian culture of a skilled and admirable 
homely nature, a culture which had its sunset in its own home but gained 
a sunrise through its gifts to daily life in ours. 


Gleanings from the Proceedings of the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society 
by D. T. ADAMS, M.a. 
A Paper read at the Members’ Day on 8th November, 1967 


In Volume I of the Proceedings, 1908-09, we learn from a paper by 
Col. E. E. Markwick, one of the Hon, Secretaries of the time, that in the 
year 1883 a former Bournemouth Natural Science Society was inaugurated 
in a suite of rooms lent by Mr. Bright of the Arcade, who offered also 
the use of a room, rent free, for the first year. The first Annual Report 
of that older Society calls out bravely across the years in these words: 
“‘We shall not be satisfied until we have every scientific man and woman 
in Bournemouth on our roll’. But like a still earlier attempt to form a 
Scientific Society, this one lasted for only ten years. Perhaps one of the 
most valuable relics we have is a programme of the Conversazione held 
in 1883, which hangs in the Hon, Curator’s room. 

The Colonel tells us that from 1897 we hear only of friends meeting 
to read papers in each other’s houses, but chiefly at Pen Selwood, 
13 Gervis Road East, the home of Miss Agnes Rooper, who was a keen 
botanist and untiring in her efforts to resuscitate the Science Society. 

The first Minute in the first Minute Book of our Society states that a 
Committee held at Miss Rooper’s house on November 2nd, 1903, with 
Dr. Roberts Thompson in the Chair (he was a prominent leader in that 
1883 Conversazione), the Officers and Committee of the new Bourne- 
mouth and District Society of Natural History were appointed, and the 
Society was launched into publicity at a Conversazione held in the 
Havergall Hall. At the next meeting the Committee changed History to 
Science. The present name was first used in the Annual Report for 
1907-08. / 

Five Sections were formed in 1903: Antiquarian, Botanical, Geological, 
Physical and Zoological. Other Sections were added later, including for 
a few years a Mathematical. 
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At the end of the first year there were 112 members—77 men and 
35 women. Of the 77 men, 16 were doctors—medical men—one-fifth of 
the whole; and there were 6 clergymen, Of the first three Vice-Presidents, 
one was a doctor and one a parson. The Chairman of Council was a 
doctor; the Chairman of two of the five Sections were doctors and two 
were parsons; one of the two Hon. Secretaries was a doctor; in addition, 3 
of the elected members of Council were doctors, one of these a woman. 
Eight of the 18 lectures given in the first year were by doctors and two 
by parsons. The doctors had, of course, had a scientific professional 
training, but not necessarily in geology or archxology; the clergymen 
probably had had none; they were all scholarly amateurs. What they 
all had in common, like many of their lay friends, was a passionate 
interest in a chosen hobby—plants and birds and insects and molluscs 
and rocks and fossils and ruins and old churches and castles and tumuli 
and hill forts and stars and the whole of the evolving universe . . . 
collecting, prospecting. digging, classifying. 

For some years the Sections operated independently. Each had its own 
fee, additional to the 5/- Society subscription. From the first day they 
were busy, and one wonders where they kept everything, for in addition 
to the treasures brought home from field meetings members were giving 
specimens, even whole collections, as well as books. Did they keep all 
these things at Miss Rooper’s? A cry goes up again and again for a 
ROOM where all this could be stored and exhibited, where a library 
could be housed and used, where committees could meet. Early in 1906 
they were asking for the use of a vacant room at the Public Library; 
they even offered their collections of specimens as the nucleus of a Town 
Museum, For years we find the Society campaigning for such a Museum 
—more of this later—but in spite of the Museums Act which enabled a 
town to levy a 3d. rate for the purpose, they had no success. 

In February 1906 it was at last decided to rent a room. One was found 
through an advertisement in the Echo (the cutting is still pinned to the 
page of the Minutes). It was a room on the upper floor above Thick’s 
Boot Shop, 122 Old Christchurch Road (now the Leeds Building Society’s 
premises), This was to be the headquarters of our Society for the next 
three years. The 25-year-old solicitor who drew up the agreement with 
Mr. Thick, and in whose office the Committee (as the Council was then 
called) had so often met, was Mr. Parkinson Curtis. 

For three years this must have been the busiest room in England. It 
was the centre for everything except the formal meetings of the Sections 
when papers were read. Those meetings were from the beginning held at 
the Cairns Memorial Hall in St. Peter’s Road, while general lectures to 
larger audiences were given in Trinity Hall and sometimes in the Princes 
Room at the Grand Hotel, where At Homes were also held. In 1909 the 
Society left the Room for bigger and better quarters in the Granville 
Chambers at Richmond Hill. 

The next move was important. The Society had been growing apace: 
at the end of 1912 the membership reached 400, The new Municipal 
College building was then being built. The newly appointed Principal, 
Mr, Munn Rankin, became at once a very active member; his chief 
assistant at the College, Hubert Painter, had been one of its foremost 
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leaders from the beginning in 1903. It isn’t possible now to describe the 
struggle under the leadership of Sir Daniel Morris to persuade the 
Education Committee to establish a Museum, round the Society’s Col- 
lections, on the new College premises, The important fact is that permis- 
sion was given to the College to let to the Society a large ground floor 
room. Many members will remember Miss Penrose’s description of this 
room, The new premises were intensively used until 1919, when every 
inch of space was required for the post-war expansion of technical 
education. 

The decisive move was now at hand. The Society felt itself strong 
enough to acquire a house of its own. This house—Bassendale, No, 39 
Christchurch Road—was bought and refitted at a cost of £3,000. It was 
formally opened at an At Home on Saturday, 7th February, 1919, when 
members were received and entertained at tea by the Council, led by 
the President for the year—Field-Marshall Lord Grenfell—and the Chair- 
man of Councii—Sir Daniel Morris. A wall had been removed from 
between two main rooms, and for the next ten years this double-sized 
room (now the Museum) served for most of the lectures, Finally the 
Society’s spacious lecture hall was built in 1929, allowing for the develop- 
ment of the premises to the very high standards which we enjoy today. 
So much for buildings. 

In preparing this short paper I had in mind members who had but 
recently joined and possibly knew little of the history of the Society. 
There are some members who have been among its foremost leaders 
since the 1940’s, who know this history inttmately—indeed have made 
the history. To them we can address only questions .. . In 1953 the 
Jubilee Souvenir was published to commemorate the first 50 years. It 
still contains the best summaries of scientific work during that time, 
written by the officers and the Chairmen of Sections. All new members 
should borrow a copy from the Library. I am not competent to make 
scientific assessments or even comments, All I can attempt in the next 
twenty minutes is to share with you some of the things that interested 
me as I browsed in the Proceedings and dipped into the early Minutes 
of Council, The early volumes all contain over 100 pages of small print; 
the fattest, Volume III (1910-11), has 155 pages, including a 50-page 
Guide to the Fungi of the New Forest (rare species are still being added 
by our botanists to the List). Students of inflation might like to know 
that Vol. HI, which has 104 pages and 6 pages of illustrations, cost 
£26 13s, 2d. to print; the current volume has 56 pages, no illustrations, 
and cost £159 10s. Od. 

The frontispiece of Volume I, 1908-9, shows a series of 14 cast-off 
shells of a lobster, prepared by H. J. Waddington, “‘who has succeeded 
in the difficult task of rearing the lobster, which is still alive, and watching 
its growth for over three years’’. (We are told later that Mrs, Waddington 
took her turn with him in the long hours of vigil over the lobster’s 
ecdyses.). This is one example of the enormous amount of original work 
done by members and published in the Proceedings. Another photograph 
in Volume I shows a sea anemone eternally devouring a crab, which 
was too big for it—we might say that the sea anemone’s eyes were bigger 
than its stomach, Throughout we find members on the qui vive for rare 
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specimens of all sorts from anywhere and everywhere .. . in a later 
volume we read of a spider being passed round the Council: it had been 
found in a bunch of Jamaican bananas, and recognised by Dr. Crallan 
as a bird-eating spider. There is an account of botanists and zoologists 
joining the microscopists in dredging expeditions, of a visit to Christ- 
church Harbour, where they caught several specimens of the Phantom 
Shrimp “‘which has an auditory organ in the tail’”’. 

The Rev. E. F. Linton, M.A., F.L.S., Rector of Edmondsham, Dorset 
from 1901 to 1920, was an original member, There is material in plenty 
in the Proceedings for an essay on the Scientific Parson. Incidentally, 
who knows about the Rev. Marquis de Trevelac who was Chairman of 
the Geology Section in 1904-05? Linton was born in 1848. He came to 
Bournemouth with a great reputation as a botanist in 1900, was active 
at the formation of the Society and was at once made one of the three 
first Vice-Presidents and Chairman of the Botanical Section, He made 
use of his spacious Rectory garden for growing and crossing willows. 

This leads us to a short and curious episode in the history of the 
Society—that of the Morris Gold Medal, and to something much more 
important, Sir Daniel Morris himself, J.p., K.C.M.G., M.A., D.Sc., D.C.L., 
F.L.S. He had had a great career in the Colonial Empire, founding and 
organising botanical and agricultural enterprises and colleges from Ceylon 
to the West Indies, and had been Assistant Director at the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens at Kew. 

Miss Penrose told us last year that she and her sister had joined the 
Society in 1916 during the “reign” of Sir Daniel Morris, That this is 
an apt description of the years 1910 to 1924 becomes clear as one reads 
the Proceedings and the Council Minutes. He was President twice, 
Chairman of Council for five years, sat on every important committee, 
lectured on botanical subjects and especially on trees, and canvassed 
enthusiastically all the time for the establishment of a town Museum— 
organising town meetings, worrying everyone who mattered, using Sir 
Ray Lankester as President, consulting with a Mayor who was an active 
member. 


In 192i Sir Daniel instituted the Morris Gold Medal to be presented 
each year at the Annual Meeting to a member who had made an out- 
standing contribution to science and the Society. He himself presented 
it four times, to R. V. Sherring, F.L.S., in 1921, H. J. Waddington, F.L.s., 
in 1922, the Rev. E. F. Linton in 1923 (all three original members and 
eminent biologists), and Heywood Sumner (an equally eminent archzolo- 
gist) in 1924, On each occasion Sir Daniel gave a citation in nearly 2,000 
words of the great achievements of the recipient and then passed the 
“wide red ribbon of the Gold Medal” over his head. Addressing Mr. 
Linton, he lists the parson’s botanical achievements since 1895, to this 
climax: . .. “You have been universally acknowledged as the highest . 
authority in this country on Willows’’, All four citations make very good 
reading. 

In his reply to Sir Daniel, Mr. Linton made an interesting social com- 
ment when he said that he had undertaken to prepare a new Flora of the 
British Isles, as stated in the Journal of Botany, but after writing much 
of the manuscript he had had to retire from his Rectory and relinquish 
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his large herbarium, without which it was impossible to prosecute his 
work and finish his Flora . . . They had been spacious days, but beginning 
to close in perhaps in 1923? The holocausts of the first world war were 
still very recent. 

Meanwhile another clergyman was becoming one of the most active 
and influential of members, The Rev. C. O. S. Hatton, B.A., F.L.S., Vicar 
of Hinton Admiral since 1907, was remarkably versatile: an athlete— 
played tennis for Cambridge, a double Blue in Lacrosse and Football, 
and a first-class botanist. Right up to his sudden death in 1932 he was 
deeply immersed in the Society’s affairs, relied upon by everyone as an 
excellent administrator ‘‘with a comprehensive grasp, financial, social 
and scientific”. In the minutes and the reports he is thanked and praised 
for being “‘the foremost worker’’ in the acquisition of the Society’s house 
and in the building of the lecture hall, He was best known to members 
as a botanist who gave many lectures and frequently entertained them in 
his garden, which he had stocked with many rare shrubs cf foreign 
origin. He had been the Chairman of four Committees, At the time of. 
his sudden death in 1932 he had been Chairman of Council for five 
years and Hon. Curator for nine. 

Let me now finish the short story of the Gold Medal. Heywood Sumner 
was the last recipient—in 1924. Then it disappears from the pages of the 
Proceedings, Council Minutes reveal that the Rev. Professor G, Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., was elected to the honour in 1925, But Henslow was 
already 89 years old, and died a few months later. What had happened? 
Has some important clue been missed? Sir Daniel was a very remarkable 
man, One feels, even at this distance, that he took himself and everything 
that he did very seriously, including the medal. Had it become a little 
difficult to find a recipient who could face up to those citations? We can 
think of several first-rate leaders still active in the Society in 1925, One 
was Dr, Penrose, who had twice been President and had for years been 
at the centre of affairs both administrative and scientific. Or did Heywood 
Sumner just lose it? Nobody seems to know. 

Mention of Heywood Sumner leads us into the field of Archeology 
and Prehistory, subjects which fill so many of the Proceedings’ pages. 
Early on there was Henry Le Jeune. In Volume I, 1908-09, he tells how 
some Roman remains had been found long since and then forgotten. 
Having heard that small squares of coloured stones had been found in a 
field near Hemsworth in Dorset, he and the farmer searched in vain 
until heip came from an old shepherd whose memory reached back for 
50 years. The remains were located nine inches below the surface. We 
can sense the excitement above Thick’s bootshop. A minute dated 
October 8th, 1908 records the fencing of the site and other precautions. 
Le Jeune, however, is laconic in the Proceedings, merely saying that the 
walls, foundations, floors and pavements of an extensive and important 
Villa were soon uncovered and examined, He then describes the pave- 
ments. Fortunately we have the original coloured scale drawing of the 
Venus Pavement made by George Brummell (an architect who was the 
Society’s Hon, Treasurer for 30 years) from actual measurements and 
photographs made prior to its removal to the British Museum, Brum- 
mell’s coloured drawing now hangs in the Hon. Curator’s room for all 
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pavement in Volume I. 


Local Geology is treated very fully throughout the Proceedings, as was 
made clear in the Jubilee book. In a paper in Volume I by the Section 
Chairman, Dr. Wm, T. Ord (another medico who always signed the 
minutes with Theophilus Ord in a large scrawl) describes the finding at 
Durlston Head of a fine specimen of the head of one of the Swanage 
Crocodiles in the Upper Purbeck Series. This was excavated and removed 
to the Society’s Room by Mr, Le Jeune. A little later we find the geo- 
logists extracting shark’s teeth from ironstone blocks on the beach below 
Hengistbury Head, A Neolithic Skeleton they found can be seen in a 
photograph in the Annual Report for 1907/8. 


How did they travel on their numerous excursions and field meetings? 
To nearby destinations they walked or cycled. Farther afield they used 
the railway wherever possible; if not, they climbed into horse-brakes: 
for instance, they went to Sturminster Newton by train. and thence to 
Sherborne by road in brakes, We have printed notices of excursions— 
one of these advises a return market ticket to Ringwood 1/3d. and thence 
by brakes, The earliest reference to a motor char-a-banc is in 1913—but 
they caught that Phantom Shrimp in Christchurch Harbour from a 
motor-boat in 1909. 

A brief word here on numbers. The all-time high was reached in 
1924-25, with a membership of 659, during the post-war upsurge of 
interest—a similar upward swing occurred after the second world war. 
In 1924-25 there was the added attraction of a Society with such a fine 
building of its own, a museum, library, etc. They fairly swarmed on some 
excursions. In the summer of 1924 there were three visits to historic 
houses, the first to Forde Abbey when 120 were shown round by Mr. and 
Mrs, Roper; the second to Bloxworth House—140 present; the third via 
Dorchester to Wolfland House—150 present, A mere 36 went to Bath in 
September, when there was a reception at the Guildhall by the Mayor 
and Mayoress, who entertained the whole party to luncheon. 


In the early days some of the more earnest scientists didn’t like these 
big numbers at all. A Council Minute of October 6th, 1913, records this 
resolution: ““When the membership reaches 450 (it was nearly that), the 
entrance fee to be raised from 5/- to 10/-’’, An amendment had also 
been carried: that additional members should not be admitted unless 
they showed scientific ability and were willing to help in one of the 
Sections. Let me quote the good Sir Daniel’s wiser and more tolerant 
words at the 21st Birthday Party ten years later: He said “they might 
regard the Bournemouth Natural Science Society as a body of people 
of similar tastes and aims joined together in mutual fellowship. Its aim 
was the pursuit and enjoyment of knowledge and to quicken the spirit of 
intellectual and scientific enquiry . . . They might admit that some 
members were, comparatively speaking, non-workers, but they were 
content that it should be so provided that the original aims and intentions 
of the Society were not lost sight of. They had no wish to alter its 
popular character but were jealous that the real purpose of the Society 
should be kept in view and adhered to.” 
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The Proceedings tell a remarkable tale of longevity, of many very long 
lives filled to the brim with purposeful activity, Here are two examples. 
Mrs, Eleanor Reid, widow of the geologist Clement Reid, published her 
last scientific paper, on Glacial Age Flora, when she was 89. In the 
previous year, aged 88, she had given up cycling after a somewhat serious 
accident in which she broke her arm. She lived to be 93. 

Another was Henry Bury, who probably had the longest ‘‘reign”’ of 
all in the Society. Born 1862, moved to Bournemouth at the age of 8, 
Eton and Cambridge, Feliow of Trinity, research worker as an academic 
for a few years until his health gave. Then, until his death at the age of 
96, he seems to have energetically followed his hobbies on a very high 
level of productive scholarship, The first of many was Geology, the 
second Prehistory and Archeology, and the third Botany. He served on 
the Council of both the Geological Society of London and the Linnaean 
Society. Bury joined our Society in 1922, was Chairman of the Geology 
Section for 26 years, and Chairman of Council for a record 23, Almost 
every volume of the Proceedings from 1922 to 1958 contains at least one 
of his scholarly lectures, couched in elegant English. Many of our present 
members knew him well and were no doubt present at the party held to 
celebrate his 90th birthday—he had lectured twice during that session. 

There were some remarkable young men, too, I have already men- 
tioned the young Parkinson Curtis, already a leader in his early twenties. 
He tells us that in 1915-16 he and his brother spent an uninterrupted 
year on the Batley Collection of Birds’ Eggs, three to four hours every 
Thursday night; dealt with 2,000 eggs, “‘every egg has been measured for 
axis and diameter in centimetres to 2 places of decimals’’. There was 
young Lt. Moore, v.c., the Monty Moore Miss Penrose toid us about 
last year. Private Wilfrid Omer Cooper, F.L.S., was reported missing 
within a few weeks of landing in France in 1916, Munn Rankin wrote a 
moving appreciation of this brilliant young man in Volume VIII. He 
recalls that Volume VII contained a learned paper on Isopods (woodlice) 
read by Cooper to the Zoological Section, of which he was secretary. 
Rankin continues: ‘He was only 21 when he died, but he had already 
been admitted to the Linnaean Society. Such an honour is given 
cautiously, and only to well qualified persons, and rarely, if ever, has it 
been conferred on one so young.” This Appreciation is followed by a 
10-page paper which Cooper had prepared for the Section on ““The more 
interesting marine Isopods which occur in the Bournemouth District’’. 

Young women scientists were also active. Two of our Past Presidents 
joined the Society as young women. Miss Marcia Penrose, B.Sc., who 
joined in 1916, was Hon.-Editor for six years, Chairman of the Physical 
Section for two, and read many papers to the Section, She probably 
served on the Council for a longer consecutive period than any other 
member. The other is our Chairman today, Miss D, M. Lowther, B.sc., 
who joined in 1934 and was the Assistant Honorary Secretary for many 
years; within two years of joining she read a paper to the Zoological and 
Biological Section on “‘Measuring Intelligence’. 

The Geographical Section in 1934 was strong on public utilities. They 
visited the Fire Station, when a large party was welcomed by the Mayor. 
“Capt. Wall brought out the fire escapes and other fire fighting appliances, 
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gave a wonderful, indeed thrilling display, was watched with interest.” 
‘They also went to the pumping station and water-softening plant of the 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, They were taken in two of the 
Hants and Dorset Company’s buses to see their works in Southampton. 
On the return drive a ‘“‘halt was made at the Rufus Stone where an al 
fresco tea was kindly provided”’, On a visit to Blandford they went to the 
old-established brewery, but there is no record of anything al fresco here. 
At the Malmesbury and Parsons plant at Boscombe, however, “‘Refresh- 
ments in the form of milk and ices were provided’’, The last excursion 
of the season was to see the Corporation Baths and the Refuse 
Destructor. 

In the film shown here last Wednesday the passage on micro-cinema- 
tography recalled a passage in Volume III, for on May 6th, 1911, “by 
arrangement with Pathé Fréres’”’, the Society arranged an exhibition of 
Micro-cinematography, a mew experience in Bournemouth, before a 
large audience, including non-members. We can share the excitement of 
the report: “‘The images of living and moving microbes as seen under 
high microscopic power were shown moving with great activity”, ... 
‘‘Human blood corpuscles, Sleeping Sickness microbes in vigorous move- 
ment in the blood of a patient.” 

It is a very rare and refreshing experience for a reader to find an 
officer being a bit facetious in a report. The Hon, Librarian in his report 
for 1910-11 tells how Lord Rosebery, in opening the Mitchell Library in 
Glasgow, “confessed to no small depression in the presence of 180,000 
volumes—mostly dead: an enormous cemetery of books, as he put it”’. 
The Society’s Librarian then assures his readers that our library isn’t a 
bit like that. 

As we have seen, the Proceedings contain many papers and lectures by 
men who were trained in other disciplines, notably those of Medicine 
and the Church. There were others trained as architects, business men, 
solicitors, accountants, civil servants, dental surgeons—the list is long. 
Let me refer briefly to two men who were trained to be, and were, pro- 
fessional artists, On the Library wall there is a water-colour of Thistle 
Barrow, a pre-historic barrow north of King’s Park, by E. St. John 
Burton, F.L.S., F.G.S., who contributed many learned papers to our 
Proceedings and to the Nationai Journals on both geological and botani- 
cal subjects. Heywood Sumner’s papers on local prehistory and archzo- 
logy are voluminous. Several volumes of the Proceedings are worth 
looking through for the artistry of his maps and sketches, His coloured 
frieze, painted in the 1920’s, showing Roman Pottery found in the New 
Forest, still adorns the walls of the Archeology Room. 

Inevitably there are very serious omissions in this short paper: not a 
word on the great prehistoric finds at Pokesdown; nothing about the 
Rev, F. C. R. Jourdain’s pages year after year with lists of migrants and 
other birds, pages and pages of them; nor of Mr, De Paiva whose whole 
life from the age of 71 for 11 years was devoted to being the Hon. 
Secretary (his name is on the backs of many of the chairs in the lecture 
hall). There is no time to speak of scores of members whose stature was 
great, nor of the generosity of so many in money and in kind, and per- 
haps even more important, in the greater gifts of self and time and 
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effort; no time for the science exhibitions, the art—yes, art! —exhibi- 
tions, the fétes and plays on the lawn, the Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
parade of members wearing the costumes of the previous 100 years, war 
time in the black-out when A.R.P. were in the building and members at 
tea time were charged 2d. for service and hot water but had to bring 
their own tea and milk and sugar and food. 

Talk of the war brings us almost up to date, for before its end names 
we know come thick and fast. So let me invite attention to the portraits 
of all our Past Presidents in the Reference Library. Many of us in the 
Society are new or newish members. We become aware of many older 
members who are often present, some still actively serving on the Council 
and Committees or delivering lectures, It comes as a surprise as we read 
back in the Proceedings to find that these were the leaders of the recent 
past . . . a President or Chairman of Council, Hon. Secretary or other 
officer, a frequent lecturer or leader of excursions , . . they were the ones 
who ran the Society and who will be handing it over to us. 

It is not my intention to enlarge on this more recent epoch, but only | 
to express thanks to them all. Yet I cannot forbear from quoting one 
significant little item from Volume 39, The subject is coast erosion: 
“In the summer of this year (1949) Miss Whitaker’’, who joined in 1924 
as a very young woman member and is now known to us all as Chairman 
of the Tea Committee, “‘noticed that a cave had completely penetrated 
the largest stack at Handfast Point, so that light could be seen through 
it. It was plain that a new episode had opened in the erosion of the 
chalk at the Point.’ Thus is geological history made and recorded. 

Let me end like the Rev. E. C, Linton in his reply to the Gold Medal 
Citation in 1924: 


‘*A wise old bird lived in an oak 
The more he saw the less he spoke 
The less he spoke the more he heard 
I take a hint from that wise old bird.”’ 


Report of Council for the pear ending 30th September, 1969 


From a scientific point of view this has again proved a most successful 
year, with a wealth of interesting material disseminated in lectures, etc. 
The one flaw has been the vacant post of Chairman of the Geography 
section, which has inevitably meant some falling off in the activities of 
this Section. The vacancy has now been filled and reference will be made 
to this later, In the meantime the Council’s thanks are due to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas and Mr. Perry for their efforts at least partially to fill the 
gap and for the successful 4-day spring field meeting in Sussex. 

It has been, too, a year of changing personalities in various offices. 
First, reference should be made to the fact that we have completed our 
first year under the Chairmanship of Brigadier Edwards, C.B.E., M.C. 
The previous Chairman of Council, Mr. F. W. Moss, had found it 
necessary to resign during the course of the then current year owing to 
the illness of his wife, whose death we regret we have to report this year. 
Mr. Moss, before becoming Chairman, had acted as Deputy Chairman 
and the Society owes much to his patience and wise guidance. Faced with 
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finding a Chairman at short notice the Council chose Brigadier Edwards, 
who agreed to serve and the past year has shown how wise was Council’s 
choice and much good work (some of it referred to in last year’s report) 
has been done under his dynamic leadership. For the current year the 
Society’s investment policy has been improved by implementing the pro- 
visions of the Trustee Investments Act 1961 (the effect of which was 
referred to in last year’s report) and the revision of the Society’s insur- 
ance has also been completed. Moreover the filling of several long- 
standing vacancies owes much to Brigadier Edwards’ initiative. 

Our Hon, Editor, Mr. D. T. Adams, M.A., has for ever twelve months 
wished to be relieved of his office, but despite ill-health continued the 
editorship of the Proceedings last year. Now, however, Mr, G. Teasdill, 
F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S., Curator of the Russell-Cotes Museum, 
has kindly offered to step into Mr. Adam’s shoes. 

Mr. J. Mitton, who is officially the Society’s Slide Custodian and in 
addition helps with the still and episcope projection and the management 
of the sound amplification apparatus, has for some years also arranged 
the Ciné programmes. Not unnaturally he found all this rather too much 
and wished to be relieved of the responsibility for arranging the ciné 
programmes, and Mrs, G, Draper has agreed to take this over. 

Miss G. M, Green, B.A., the Society’s Assistant Treasurer, has owing 
to illness found it necessary to resign from this office, which has now been 
assumed by Mr. A, H, French. 

Finally, the vacant post of Chairman of the Geography Section has 
been filled by a new member, Mr. John Robinson, B.Sc. 

To the former holders of these offices the Council renders its best 
thanks for their past services, with the sincere wish, where applicable, 
for an improvement in health, and to the newcomers a warm welcome 
to the ranks of the Society’s officials and best wishes for the future. 

The Council has often in this Annual Report thanked all those whose 
work contributes to the Society’s success, and these are not empty words. 
In a Society like ours, remarkable both for its size and the extent of its 
activities, there is a great deal of unspectacular work to be performed, 
both clerical and otherwise, all of which is done voluntarily, and we are 
hoping in future to get more members as reserves for the various offices. 
Those willing so to act should get in touch with the Chairman or 
Secretary. 

The highest honour the Society can give, namely, Honorary Member- 
ship, has this year been conferred on two of our own members, in 
recognition of past services to the Society. The recipients are, first, 
Dr, D. A, Wray, PH.D., M.Sc., F.G.S., who for 20 years has been Chair- 
man of the Geology section, and has contributed much to its success and 
secondly, Mrs. W. Chomé, who has for 17 years been Chairman of the 
Gardening Committee, and has not only overseen the work of the 
gardener, but has herself put in many long hours tending the garden. 

Special mention must be made of our President for 1969-70, Mr. Ernest 
Chambers, F.L.S., one of our most senior members, who is one of the 
most regular attenders at lectures, etc., and also one of our most regular 
and welcome lecturers, and while Botany and Archzology are his special 
interests he can talk authoritatively on almost all scientific subjects, Some 
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few years ago, having completed 100 lectures to the Society, he did talk 
of resting on his laurels but the Council is glad to report that he is now 
well started on his second 100. Mr. Chambers has already been the 
recipient of all the honours the Society can confer, having been elected 
President, Vice-President and an Honorary Member. The only honour 
the Society could now confer was to elect him President for a second 
term of office—eighteen years after his first term—an honour shared by 
only two other past members of the Society since its inception. The 
Council wishes him a very happy year of office. 

This year the Society has lent its weight in joining with other similar 
societies to secure the preservation of species or amenities. The New 
Forest Gladiolus was a case in point, and the opposition to the proposed 
Yacht Marina on the south side of Christchurch Harbour was another. 

With regard to membership, this year new applications—60 all told— 
have slightly exceeded the inevitable loss of members due to one cause 
or another. At the close of the year, therefore, there is a slight increase 
in membership for which we are grateful. Some members have been very 
active indeed in introducing applicants, and to them the Council gives its — 
best thanks, Opportunity for new introductions must obviously vary from 
member to member, but if every member will do his or her best to this 
end it wili assuredly result in a further steady increase. After all, member- 
ship of this Society is a pretty good bargain to be selling—few Societies 
give so much for so little. All that is required is the introduction: the 
secretariat will gladly write and send full particulars to anyone who is 
interested following the initial introduction of a member, Incidentally, 
the practice which has been started of advertising in the paper our ‘“‘open”’ 
lectures has brought our activities to the knowledge of more members of 
the public, and a number who attended these open lectures have sub- 
sequently become members. 

Finally, the Council would once again stress the great advantage which 
accrues to the Society by members paying their subscription under Deed 
of Covenant. The practice is increasing but the Council would naturally 
like to see it adopted wherever a member’s circumstances permit. Advice 
on this latter point can be obtained from the Treasurer or Secretary. 
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Archaeology and History 


The aims and objects of this Section are to cover, in as wide a range 
as possible, all fields of Archeology and History, subjects which in 
themselves have such a diversity of sub-divisions but which are all cor- 
related in the story of Man, his achievements and his cultural develop- 
ment, from the wandering of Neanderthal to the exploration of space by 
the astronauts, the history-makers of our times. 

This year five lectures were given, three of historical interest, and two 
of archeological significance: also a repeat by request of “Son et 
Lumiere at the Pyramids’ and a talk.on the Roman Invasion and the 
part played by Cogidubnus, the British chieftain who became the 
Imperial Legate in Britain and, doubtless, built and lived in the magnifi- 
cent palace at Fishbourne. 

Two Field Meetings also took place, the first to Old Sarum and atfter- 
wards Rockbourne, and the second to Berkeley Castle where in each case 
some of the most stirring and dramatic events in our history have 
occurred. 

Particulars of these items appear on page 52. 

Our thanks are due to Mr, Morley-Hewitt, Director of Excavations at 
Rockbourne Roman Villa for his most informative and sometimes 
amusing lecture on the culinary arts of Roman times or “What they ate 
at Rockbourne” in which snails, pig’s stomachs and other imponderables 
appeared largely on the menu, an account of which appeared in the local 
press under the inspirational title ‘““Did the Romans beat the Scotch to 
Haggis?” 

We are also deeply grateful to our member lecturers for their contribu- 
tions to the programme. Their lectures are always full of interest and 
very well illustrated; we are privileged in having such a fund of know- 
ledge available for our instruction and enjoyment. 

On the occasion of the excursion to Old Sarum, the party was able to 
make a complete tour of the secondary mound which is about 400 feet 
above sea level. The original mound, rising to a height of 100 feet, is 
believed to be an Iron Age Hillfort, although some experts give it an 
earlier dating. When Alfred became king it was strengthened by the 
addition of another outer rampart halfway up the slope of the hill and 
after the Norman Conquest another mound 50 feet high was thrown up 
in the centre of the plateau, the characteristic “‘motte’? on which a 
Norman castle was built, and on this mound one of the first Norman 
castles in England was erected. Here history was made when William the 
Conqueror in 1085 summoned every landowner of consequence to do 
him homage. In this castle they swore their oaths of allegiance and 
formally submitted to the Norman yoke. 

In 1077 the building of the first cathedral commenced and it was con- 
secrated in 1092 but five days later was struck by lightning and subse- 
quently restored under Bishop Roger, who later became Chancellor of 
England. A central tower was added, also the West Front, the transepts 
enlarged and the Quire and Presbytery extended. 

Roger then obtained permission from the king to rebuild the royal 
castle of Old Sarum. The king then later seized the castle and placed it 
under complete military control. 
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By 1227 all the clergy and most of the people of Sarum had moved to 
the new town of Salisbury and stone by stone the old cathedral was 
demolished and brought to Salisbury to be built into the walls of the 
Close. 

The castle was garrisoned as a royal fortress for some time afterwards 
but it gradually lost its importance, was abandoned and fell into decay. 

Our party entered the castle by the modern bridge over the dry moat 
and soon found its way into the Inner Bailey and examined the masonry 
and the remains of those walls which are still standing. These walls bear 
no trace of the ashlar with which they were originally faced, but retain 
their flint cores which bear silent witness to the strength of the castle in 
the time of its greatness. 

The foundations of the cathedral are very clearly defined with packed 
chalk between large flint nodules while the walls of the under-lying earlier 
cathedral are marked entirely with flints. 

After Old Sarum the tour moved to New Sarum or Salisbury to see 
the new cathedral. 

The second Field Meeting was a visit to Berkeley Castle, halting by 
the way at the old “cloth” town of Bradford-on-Avon. Here came the 
first Flemish weavers in Edwardian times to teach the people the art of 
weaving, followed by the Huguenots in the seventeenth century to intro- 
duce a more sophisticated technique. Later, with the invention of weaving 
machinery Bradford was the scene of riots when the mob protested 
against their use and destroyed them by fire. 

The first place visited was the old Tithe Barn. In A.D.1001 Ethelred, 
as an act of penance for the murder of Edward his half-brother, gave the 
Manor of Bradford to the Abbess of Shaftesbury, who thus became the 
owner of the great tithes due from the surrounding parishes and which 
were paid for in kind, i.e. grain, cattle, etc. To overcome the difficulties 
of transporting the tithes from the parishes to the Abbeys, storage barns 
were built and the Tithe Barn at Bradford is one of the largest in 
England. [It measures 1674 feet by 30 feet and has fourteen bays and 
two projecting porches on each side. Members were able to trace the 
graffiti and mason’s marks on the walls, also the fine Scratch Dial at 
the rear. 

The next visit was to the lovely Saxon church, the purest example of 
Saxon architecture in England with two carved angels above the narrow 
chancel arch, which was used later as a school, while the chancel became 
a cottage. In 1871 the church was bought back from private ownership 
and vested in Trustees to ensure its preservation. 


Then on to Berkeley Castle which was built as a fortress in Norman 
times and externally still retains its rather harsh and forbidding 
atmosphere, but the interior presents a wealth of interest with its narrow 
passages and twisting stairways as well as its imposing Baronial Hall and 
several lovely Drawing Rooms. One of the more interesting if macabre 
features is the room where Edward II was imprisoned and subjected to 
the horrid stench arising from the nearby dungeon into which the 
carcases of animals and sometimes the bodies of live prisoners were 
thrown. The king, however, did not succumb to this treatment and so 
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was brutally murdered. The Berkeley family have always disassociated 
themselves from this ghastly crime. 

Before leaving, some members visited che little hut outside the grounds 
where Jenner first vaccinated the children of the village and in which 
he had worked out the idea of vaccination against smallpox. 

The Chairman wishes to thank all who have helped so much by their 
continued interest and support and to say that all suggestions for future 
programmes are always welcome. : 

C, SIMPSON 


Astronomy 


It is not always realised by the laymen that the amateur astronomer of 
today holds quite an important position in Astronomy. When I say the 
amateur astronomer, I am of course referring to the serious student of 
the subject who equipped with quite modest apparatus can play an 
important role. 

One might draw the conclusion that if the amateurs are so useful, why 
bother having professional astronomers? The answer lies in the fact that 
the professional observatories, which are dotted all over the world are, 
in the main, engaged on types of problems and research work which the 
amateur cannot hope to undertake; mainly because of the vast expense 
needed to back such projects, and sometimes because the average 
amateur lacks the training and experience needed to tackle such work. 
The amateur’s main field of research lies in the Solar System and any 
student of astronomy, providing he or she has made a particular study 
of one aspect of the subject and is willing to make careful and accurate 
observations can without doubt contribute towards further knowledge 
of that particular field which has been chosen. 

C. M. PITHER 


Botany 


We are happy to report that this Section has maintained its traditional 
standard of activities during the past year, as under its auspices there 
have been 8 lectures and 12 field meetings. Early in the year, Miss S. 
Haines very kindly undertook to organise the summer programme of 
field meetings, help which has been deeply appreciated by the Chairman. 
,A new organiser always brings fresh ideas and as a result of the efforts. 
of Miss Haines and Mrs. Yule, several new places have been visited. 
Outstanding was the visit to Jermyn’s House, headquarters of the large 
range of nurseries owned by Messrs, Hillier & Sons, where the party was 
favoured by the presence of Mr. Roy Lancaster, one of the staff, who 
acted as conductor and gave much valuable and interesting information. 

He explained that the gardens are planned to have an ecological 
interest; for example, there is a “‘Scree garden” planted with specimens 
from many parts oi the world (including tropical countries) which grow ~ 
naturally, on the steep slopes of mountains but will survive out-of-doors 
in our climate given these “‘scree’’ conditions. Outstanding here were a 
smali form of broom, Gentista januensis, which provided excellent ground 
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cover; a New Zealand daisy, Celmisia hookeri, having a large flower and 
attractive grey foliage; a handsome spurge, Euphorbia graphifu, forming 
a striking patch of crimson. 

Next, he showed how south-facing walls provide an ideal habitat for 
some rare climbers, among them a beautiful Abutilon, A. ochensii, with 
pale mauve flowers, a New Zealand clematis C. colensii, with pale green 
flowers and, as ground cover in front, Ballota pseudodictil, with grey 
foliage. 

Other interesting habitats were the woodland and water gardens where 
many unusual plants and innumerable varieties of hybrid rhododendrons 
and roses were pointed out. 

The transport of soil from various localities inevitably results in the 
appearance, as weeds, of rare wild plants and our attention was drawn 
to: woolly willow, Salix lanata, which is found wild in U.K. on moun- 
tains in North Scotland; keeled corn-salad, Valerianella carinata, which 
is rare and local in U.K.; and green parsley piert, A phanes microcarpa, 
the less common of the two species of Aphanes. 

Lectures delivered to the Society in the Botany Section included three 
by visiting lecturers: 

Mr. D. I. Morgan-Huws, B.Sc., of Portsmouth College of Technology, 
gave a most interesting account of the structure and life histories of 
Lichens, those peculiar plants so often overlooked, which are built up 
from a Fungus, which forms the body, or Thallus, of the plant and an 
Alga whose cells are engulfed by the Fungus, resulting in the greyish- 
green colour associated with these plants. Such an arrangement between 
two living organisms is known as ‘Symbiosis’. Species of lichen are found 
on stones, wood and living trees; they are not parasitic on the latter but 
may injure them by preventing the bark from obtaining air for respiration. 

It has been observed that lichens will not grow where there is a high 
degree of air-pollution, hence their presence or absence can be used as 
an indication of the amount of air-pollution. 

Another phylum of flowerless plants, the Higher Fungi, was the subject 
of a talk by Wing-Commander Schofield of Langton Matravers, and our 
third visitor was Dr. Hella Czech, who gave an interesting and scholarly 
account of the History of Some Cultivated Plants, She described plants 
known from seeds found in burial places and from old manuscripts, to 
have been cultivated for food by the most primitive people of the remote 
past, and showed how, by selective breeding, the edible part has been 
increased many times. 

Our thanks are due to these lecturers and to others from among the 
Society members, who have so willingly devoted their time and energy to 
provide members with lectures and field meetings. 


PLANT NOTES 

Four special discoveries have been reported this year: 

Vicia lathyroides (Spring Vetch) from the cliffs near Solent Cliffs car 
park; this plant had disappeared from the Bournemouth area many years 
ago, so it is particularly interesting to know that it has reappeared. 


ee cedun pyrenaicum (Spiked Star of Bethlehem) near Salisbury, 
its. 
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Ranunculus acris, a double form of this buttercup, near the new Fire- 
station in Westbourne. ; 

R. lingua (Greater Spearwort) in quantity near Tanners Lane, East 
End. 


HorTICULTURAL NOTES : 

A recent article in the Journal of the Royal Horticuitural Society 
described the influence of the day-lengths on flower production in various 
plants. 

The Chairman had at the time (July) five healthy plants of Saintpaulia 
(African Violet), none showing any signs of flowering, These plants are 
indigenous to the forests of East Africa, so, as an experiment, three were 
placed in the dark for twelve hours each night, while the other two 
remained outside where they had only 7-8 hours darkness. After 3-4 
weeks of this treatment each of the three produced flower buds, and is 
now (September) in full flower, while the other two have no flowers, It 
was thought that this observation might prove helpful to other growers 


of this plant. 
A. K. Hunt 


Geography 
The Society has been without a Chairman for the Geography Section 
this year, but Mr. John Robinson, B.Sc., 1.S.M., has now been appointed 
to this vacancy. 


Geology 


In November last year we had an interesting lecture by Mr. F. C. 
Stinton, an amateur local geologist, on Otoliths and their value to the 
geologist. Otoliths are calcareous concretions occurring in the ears of 
fishes and they vary considerably in form even in the present day 
families. Mr. Stinton has become a leading authority on the subject and 
receives specimens for identification from many parts of the world. His 
researches have since been recognised by handsome grants from the 
Geological Society of London and the Geologists’ Association, Mr. Stinton 
showed us characteristic varieties from many geological horizons and 
also illustrated his lecture by an interesting series of slides and specimens. 

In March, the Chairman of the Section gave a lecture on some interest- 
ing aspects of Dorset geology. This was illustrated by a large number of 
colour slides specially prepared by Mr. W, A. Stinton, a former secretary 
of the Society. The lecturer pointed out the wide variety of geological 
formations that can be examined along this beautiful stretch of coastline, 
and the remarkably varied scenery it gives rise to. 

In late August, a day’s outing was made by coach through West Dorset 
under the guidance of Mrs. Sephton and the Chairman of the Section. 
The prime object of the excursion was to point out the striking physio- — 
graphical features of the region and its intimate relationship to the 
geology. Proceeding up the Cerne Valley we saw the fossiliferous Green- 
sand under the Chalk at Minterne Magna and from the Chalk Downs 
at Batcombe a fine view over the northern part of the county, Proceed- 
ing along the watershed of the Frome and Yeo rivers through Evershot, 
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we crossed the Chalk escarpment at Toller Down and made a brief stay 
in Beaminster. Lunch was taken on the slopes of Pilsdon Pen and some 
members ascended the hill to inspect the investigations now being made 
to trace out the remarkable prehistoric camp on the summit. 

We returned by way of Charmouth, Bridport and the coast road to 
Abbotsbury and Portisham for a short break for tea. The final journey 
was over the Black and Came Downs where there are a remarkable 
number of barrows and tumuli including also a fine view of the ram- 
parts of Maiden Castle. 

D. A. WRAY 


Physics and Chemistry 


During the year the Section had five lectures and three outings. 

Perhaps the most interesting lecture was that given by Mr. T. J. Masson 
on “‘Hot Line Working’’. He outlined the aim of the electricity authorities 
to improve the reliability and continuity of electricity supplies by carry- 
ing out maintenance and installation work on high voltage overhead lines 
while the circuits remain alive. This is achieved by a technique known as 
“Live Wire Working’’, in which equipment is manipulated and controlled 
by long insulated rods held by operators positioned a safe distance away. 
The insulated rods, made of epoxy resin bonded glass fibre formed 
round a polyurethane core, were demonstrated, together with the special 
clamps and ropes used. The history of “Live Line Working’ and the 
associated technique of “Bare Hand Working’’ was outlined from its 
infancy to the sophisticated techniques in use throughout the world today. 

Also of great interest was the illustrated lecture of Mr. M. F. Nance, 
B.SC., A.M.I.GAS.E., on the Gas Industry, which has undergone outstanding 
growth and development during the last ten years. The old gas retorts 
using coal have gone, and their place has been taken by pressure oil 
reforming plants, such as that at the new Poole Gas Works, and the con- 
version to Natural North Sea Gas is now taking place 

Mention should be made of the very clear and interesting account 
given by Mr. G. F. Lewis, F.R.1.c., of the Production and Analytical 
Control of Laboratory Chemicals, as carried out at the old-established 
firm of B.D.H. Chemicals Ltd. Prior to the first World War, laboratory 
chemicals were largely imported by the U.K. from German sources, and 
it was for this reason that their manufacture was undertaken by B.D.H. 
in 1914-15. Since that time the range of such products has multiplied 
and now numbers more than 8,000, of which more than half are manu- 
factured at West Quay Road, Poole; and usually about 200 chemicals are 
in simultaneous preparation. Millions of gallons of water are required 
per week and this, after use, is purified before being allowed to run into 
Poole Harbour, which is adjacent to the factory. 

In July a party of 40 members visited the Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment at Winfrith, Dorset. The party was split up into four and each 
group visited in turn the large Apprentice Training School; the highly 
important Radiological and Safety Division; the Active Handling Build- 
ing, where members were invited to shed some of their own clothing 
and don the speciai safety garments supplied by the Establishment, after 
which they were allowed to do some “‘active handling” themselves; and 
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finally the international high temperature gas-cooled reactor experiment 
Dragon, which has generated its designed output of 20 M.W. (Heat) for a 
large part of the time since it first “went critical” in August 1964. Special 
demonstrators and guides met us in each department, and our many 
questions were answered clearly and fully. The visit ended with tea, 
which gave an opportunity for more questions and informal conversation 
between members and staff, so that we came away feeling that we were 
really beginning to understand this strange world of nuclear reactors, of 
bombarding neutrons and splitting atoms. 

Of equal interest was the visit in August to the Microbiological 
Research Establishment at Porton. The visit began with a film show and 
three short lectures by staff of the Establishment, which gave an overall 
picture of the many activities in the numerous laboratories. It was 
stressed that the work being done at M.R.E. is concerned with the pro- 
tection of human life, and not with the taking of it. A tour was made 
around several of these laboratories, and work was seen on the identifica- 
tion of bacteria and viruses, and the use of vaccines to combat harmful 
microbes, Disease-producing microbes are mainly bacteria and viruses; 
biological protection means vaccination, which is usually with dead 
microbes, and works by making the body’s defence mechanisms respond 
as if dangerous live microbes were attempting to invade. As a conse- 
quence protective antibodies are produced although no disease is present. 
The body’s defence mechanisms are now prepared, and the invading 
microbes are quickly destroyed by the protective antibodies, Since viruses, 
unlike bacteria, can only grow and multiply inside living tissue cells, virus 
vaccines pose the problem of growing a sufficient quantity of the organ- 
ism in living cells. Fertile hen eggs form a very convenient source of 
living cells for the growth of many kinds of virus, and we were shown 
the technique for making a virus vaccine by this method. The virus must 
be released from the cells in which they have grown, and then separated 
from the cellular debris. This is followed by filtration, washing and con- 
centration. The virus is killed by heat or chemicals, as for bacteria. It 
was by this method that M.R.E. were able to supply 600,000 doses of 
flu vaccine for the Asian “flu epidemic in Britain. The Electron Micro- 
scope was also demonstrated, with its magnification of half a million 
times, which enables the viruses associated with smallpox, polio, influ- 
enza, etc., to be seen and recognised. Our members found the visit of 
absorbing interest, for few had realised the important role the Establish- 
ment was playing in the fields of Medical Research and Public Health. 
The work carried out here is necessary and good. 

I. M. BircuMSHAW 


Zoology—Entomologp 


Lectures and field meetings arranged by this Section are detailed else- 
where in the Proceedings. | 

The following is a summary of four of these lectures, three being by 
guest speakers: — 

On 26th October 1968, members of this Society and of the general 
public listened with rapt attention to Colonel F. B. Scott, c.B.£. (Ret’d.), 
talk on “Indian Hawkmoths’’. The colonel was co-author of volume V 
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of the ‘Fauna of India” (Springidae). His exceptional coloured slides, 
even judged by current standards were particularly remarkable, consider- 
ing they were taken twenty-five years ago. These photographs illustrated 
vividly cases of camouflage, the simulation of snake heads and protective 
ocelli markings. The members saw illustrations of several Hawkmoths 
new to science, bred by Colonel Scott from larvae he had found. His 
talk was enlivened by many humorous anecdotes giving some of the 
difficulties he experienced, when searching for rare larvae and pupae in 
remote places across India. 

On 11th November 1968, S. C. S. Brown, Esq., F.D.S., R.C.S., F.R.E., 
our member and a former chairman of this section, gave us an absorbing 
lecture on “‘Some rare small moths’, Mr. Brown is of the select few 
world specialists researching on the leaf-miner larvae of ultra minute 
moths. We were told how the directions of the galleries of the varied 
species tended to be constant in any particular one and were a main 
indicator in identification. His talk was illustrated with very detailed 
slides and included a microscopic slide showing the smaliest insect 
currently known. This was a Hymenopterous “‘damsel-fly’’ parasite, 
which lays its eggs in the ova of these minute moths! The lecturer also 
made available many specimens of actual mined leaves for us to view 
after his talk. 

8th March 1969 was an interesting afternoon for our members when 
a professional entomologist gave us a most instructive and enjoyable 
lecture on the “‘Senses of insects’. H. R. Spencer, Esq., B.Sc., illustrated 
in detail the structure and sources of the various senses in insects of 
varied species. 

On 6th August 1969, Austin Richardson, Esq., M.A., F.R.E.S., gave 
members a most interesting lecture on some of the rarest of the British 
Lepidoptera. His information was illustrated by most outstanding 
coloured slides taken by him over a period of many years. The lecturer 
and the writer used to collect together in their youth and enjoyed several 
enjoyable nights in the New Forest and elsewhere moth hunting. We were 
shown rare forms of pupa and larvae bred by Mr. Richardson in addition 
to most of the rarest and, in some cases, unique variations and aberrant 
forms and rare migrants to the U.K. 

The exceptionally fine summer experienced here resulted in a marked 
increase in many species of lepidoptera. The Vanessidi were particularly 
in evidence. There was a tendency, in the South, towards an extra brood 
in normally dual or multi-brooded species, It was not an outstandingly 
good “migrant’”’ year. The writer was able to identify several ‘‘finds”’ 
reported to him by members of the public. Reports were received of the 
larva of Alni and also of S. Ligustri, the latter off Forsythea, an unusual 
food-plant. 

J. L. C, BANKS 


Zoologuv—Mammals 


Mr. Ogilvy-Morris, a guest lecturer, spoke on the return of some 
creatures from a land life to that of an aquatic one. The tetrapods had 
freed themselves from aquatic habits to become animals independent of 
water. But as bodies grew larger and heavier, mobility became increas- 
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ingly difficult and this, together with greater competition for food, were 
probably factors which led them back to the water. Legs and feet became 
fin-like paddles and their tails were developed to resemble the tail fins 
of fishes. Lungs were retained—one being reduced in size and the other 
served as an air-bladder. The whale was given as an example. 

In February the Chairman visited National Parks in India and Sanc- 
tuaries in Assam. Her chief objectives were to see the Indian Lion, 
Panthera leo persica, in its last stronghold in the Gir Forest, Gujarat 
State, diminishing in numbers because of large herds of domestic stock 
and agricultural encroachment, In Kanha N.P., in Central India, many 
opportunities were afforded to watch, from the back of riding elephants, 
tigers, Panthera tigris, and several species of deer, In Assam Sanctuary, 
at the foothills of the Himalayas, Golden Langurs, Presbytis geei, were 
seen and in the Kaziranga Sanctuary, again riding on elephants, many 
Indian Rhinos, Rhinoceros unicornis, including a mother and her toto, 
were observed. 

Major G. G, Watson, Curator of the Teesside Museums and Art 
Galleries, spoke about several animals including the Badger, Meles meles, 
the Mole, Talpa europaea and the Common Shrew, Sorex araneus. 
Moles, possibly immobilised worms by a toxic action of the salivary 
glands and stored them in the ‘“‘fortress’’ during a hard frost. The Com- 
mon Shrew, owing to its high metabolic rate, was a voracious feeder. 
There were scent glands on the flanks which made their flesh distasteful 
to most predators, with the possible exception of the owl. 

Mr. J. Willett illustrated his lecture with a film on the three main 
species of deer in the British Isles: Red, Cervus elaphus, Fallow, Dama 
dama and Roe, Capreolus capreolus, The film started with deer in the 
New Forest, continued northwards, incorporating the Lake District, 
where Red and Roe are fairly numerous and on to Scotland, The Red 
deer were shown in their summer and winter quarters—in stag and hind 
parties and in sequencies of the rut. The master stag coming down to the 
hind territory; rounding up a parcel of hinds; driving off lesser stags and 
finally showing his defeat by another stag. During this fight several lesser 
stags dashed in among the hinds and collected a few for themselves. 

Mr, J. Bossanyi, of Southampton University, told of the mircroscopic 
floating life of the sea, the plant life of which must remain in the surface 
water where the sunlight could penetrate, Some of the animal life which 
fed on those plants spend their whole lives floating. Others, such as crabs, 
have young which float until they are adult, when they settle on the sea- 
floor. In order to keep afloat some creatures have bristles or parachutes 
like the jelly-fish. The young Portuguese Man of War inflates its float 
with carbon monoxide. Most floating creatures, having nowhere to con- 
ceal themselves, are transparent. Those living where light is less are 
speckled or red. : 

Mr. G. Teasdill, Curator of Bournemouth Art Gallery and Museums, 
emphasised the importance and antiquity of keeping animals in captivity, 
which can be traced back to the 12th century B.C. The chief objections | 
to zoos were the removal of animals from their natural habitat, geo- 
graphical and climatic, and also their accommodation if this was not 
carefully planned. A Zoological Garden should and very often did have 
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the well-being of animals as its prime consideration, both physically and 
psychologically. In some instances animals, for example Pere David’s 
Deer, have been saved from extinction by being kept in captivity. 

Mr, Pasmore, a New Forest Verderer, explained the Rights of the 
New Forest Commoners and how the interests of their animals were 
looked after by ten Verderers aided by four Agisters, The commonable 
animals are ponies, cattle, donkeys and pigs. A fee is charged for each 
one, ranging from twenty-five shillings to four shillings and is collected 
by the Agisters, who also have to ear-tag the cattle and brand the ponies. 
These have their tails cut and shaped according to the district in which 
they live. 

Cattle are normally allowed out on the Forest from May to October 
when they are rounded up. This is known as drifting and was first 
recorded as early as 1100. There are pony drifts too and sales are held 
near Beaulieu Road Station. In order to maintain a reasonable standard 
of fitness for a mare, which can breed at four years, her foal should be 
weaned at four months. Stallions are not allowed to run on the Forest 
until they are passed by the Verderers as good breeding stock, Pigs are 
commonable from September 25th to November 22nd, this is called the 
pannage season. Breeding sows are the exception. They have the freedom 
of the forest throughout the year. Donkeys are chiefly found where there 
is a sub-soil of sand and gravel. 


FIELD MEETINGS 


During the year fourteen expeditions have been made, one into Dorset 
and the others into or in the vicinity of the New Forest for deer, badgers 
and smaller mammals, The Sika Deer, Nippon nippon, stalk on October 
16th was attended by twenty-one members who were rewarded by seeing 
ten Sikas and two Fallow Deer, Dama dama and, as a bonus, the call of 
the Nutcracker was heard. The other outings into the forest and Dorset 
were less successful. A new departure to watch small animals took place 
on 26th February at the Danes Stream, Milford. Seven Water Voles, 
Arvicola amphibius amphibius, were watched. Spoor, possibly of otter, 
Lutra lutra, fox, Vulpes vulpes and water shrew, Neomys fodiens, were 
observed, The badger, meles meles, watches were unproductive as far as 
sightings were concerned, but knowledge of their setts and excavations, 
many of them new ones, were of interest. 

The last field meeting of the year, to watch Sika Deer in the New 
Forest, was more productive. Four Sikas were seen, one young stag and 
three hinds and two Sika “‘whistles’’ were heard. Members were shown 
wallows which are used by the stags at the rut, the purpose of which is not 
definitely understocd. 

On July 29th, a coach party visited Cricket St. Thomas Wild Life 
Park. Among the mammals seen were Red and Sika Deer, members of 
the New and Old World Monkey tribes, two llamas, a cougar and 


chipmunks. K. M. BENNETTS 
Zovlogyv—Ornithsloay 5 


In January members took part in one of the monthly Wildfowl Counts 
run each year by the Wildfowl Trust at Slimbridge, and covered the Poole 
Harbour shore from the Haven to Rockley Point. 
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By courtesy of the Crichel Estates we visited Crichel Lake during 
February, a Field Day we hope to repeat next year, as a number of wild 
duck come to the Lake during the winter. Three Goosander were seen 
this year, and a Bittern which had taken up winter quarters in the reed 
beds. This is a particularly interesting bird to see, as it is seldom found 
away from its usual breeding grounds in the extensive reed beds in East 
Anglia. : 

The highlight for a party of 23 members at the Dorset Trust’s hides 
on Brownsea Island during March was the sight of three Avocet which 
had wintered in the Lagoon on the Island. This very attractive black and 
white wader with upward-curving beak and long blue-grey legs is now 
established as a breeding bird in two places in Suffolk, where its 
particular type of habitat—extensive muddy flats or brackish lagoons on 
salt-marshes or re-claimed land where there are also expanses of dried 
mud on which it can nest—has been studied and reproduced. 

Our first evening meeting was arranged for early June and proved 
highly successful. Miss E. Balfour-Browne took us to a wood in the 
Verwood district, and as dusk fell two roding Woodcock circled above us 
so that we clearly heard both the strange ‘grunting’ sound and also the 
high-pitched ‘tsiwick’ which accompany the display flight. Although the 
bird appears to fly quite fast, the wings move in a slow owl-like action, 
quite unlike its normal wing-beat. Grasshopper Warblers and a Night-jar 
were also heard. 

This Section combined with Mammalia to take a coach party to the 
Wild Life Park at Cricket St. Thomas. After a dreadful storm, which 
fortunately cleared just before we left the Bus Station, we had a fine 
sunny day, and the Park, in beautiul surroundings, seemed to provide 
something for all interests. 

We repeated our last year’s visit to the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds’ Reserve at Arne, choosing this time a day in August 
and a falling tide, hoping to see Greenshank, which pass through Poole 
Harbour in Spring and early Autumn on migratory passage. Several birds 
flew down onto the mud from one of the channels, giving their distinctive 
triple call, lower-pitched than that of the Redshank, which instantly 
identifies them, When on the ground it could be seen that they were 
taller, slimmer and considerably lighter in colour than the rather dumpy 
Redshank, which they somewhat resemble. The breeding pairs of the 
Dartford Warbler, nearly wiped out in the very cold winter of 1962-63, 
are increasing steadily, and some of the party were fortunate to have 
excellent views of a family party of six among pine and heather—a rather 
unusual habitat, we were told by the Warden, as they generally prefer 
a mixture of heather and gorse. 

Our lecturer this year was Mr. J. C. Follett, who spoke to us on birds 
and bird-watching and illustrated this with a short film about ‘Sandy’, . 
the headquarters of the R.S.P.B., where ‘Common or Garden Birds’ are 
encouraged to nest. i 

Two indoor meetings were arranged to give members an opportunity — 
to hear bird song on gramophone records. One was a Members’ Day, 
when Mrs. K. Hunt joined us, and we listened to birds from Great Britain 
and East Africa. The second, in July, at a time when there is little to see 
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out-of-doors, was an informal occasion, for members to hear the songs 
of any birds they were interested in, and to help them with identification. 
We used the new gramophone provided by the Society, for which we are 
very grateful. 

As mentioned in last year’s Proceedings, this Section offered its help to 
the Hampshire Organiser for the British Trust for Ornithology’s Atlas 
Scheme, Our offer was accepted and we were given the 10-kilo Map 
Square comprising the eastern part of Bournemouth, Christchurch and 
extending northwards to Hurn Airport and Bransgore. We devoted three 
extra Field Meetings to this Scheme—one day each in April, May and 
June. We started with the garden of the Bournemouth Natural Science 
Society, and our last meeting took place in the beautiful grounds of Hurn 
Court School, which we had obtained permission to visit. Here we 
received valuable help from some of the outdoor staff, the boys and the 
Headmaster himself. These three meetings were most successful, taking 
us to places we might not otherwise have visited. It is a pity, therefore, 
that they. were so poorly attended, for there is nothing to ‘“‘fight shy”’ 
of, the procedure being almost the same as on an ordinary Field Day, 
except that a little more detail is required. It is hoped that more of the 
Section will participate in this worthwhile project in 1970. 

The Chairman is most grateful for the help of those members who 
have led Field Meetings for this Section during the year, and also for 
the continued assistance of Mrs. V. Follett in the arrangement of the 
Programmes, and would like to thank them all. 

L. M. Mappox 


Cine Film Subscription Wrogqramme 
Organiser—J. C. MITTON 


Three films were shown on each occasion: — October 2nd: Look to 
the Sky, Pembrokeshire—my County, Stinging celled Animals-Coelenter- 
ates, November 6th: Expedition South, Feathered Fishers, The Purfleet 
Floods, December 4th: Glamour of Galway, Around East Africa, 
France over Hill and Dale. January Ist: Earthworms, Power for Brazil, 
A Place for Birds. March 3rd: The Ocean, Bristol Fashion, In Search of 
an English Garden. April 2nd: The Brook, Elizabethan England, 
Destination Hong Kong. The February meeting was abandoned due to 
an electrical fault in the projector during the programme. 

As this is my last season as Organiser, I must thank those members 
who have helped with suggestions and support and, in particular, the 
Projectionists—Mr. Dudley and Mrs. Sewell and my helper at the door— 
Miss Hipperson. I must welcome my successor—Mrs. Draper. 


J. C. MITTON 
Lantern Slide Collection 


The Society has received a further batch of colour transparencies of 


_ wild flowers from Major Richman per Mrs. Killick. Together with the 
_ previous gift, these form an excellent basis on which to build a collection 
of modern botanical colour slides, The Society has a number of colour 


transparencies covering most sections of its activities, These are being 
sorted and catalogued. 
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The work of sorting and examining the et slides of the older large 
size proceeds slowly. 
J. C. Mitton 


@arden 


Although the garden has suffered from the prolonged dry weather 
some shrubs, like the bottle brush, have flowered exceptionally well and 
the mimosa is covered with flower buds. 

Mrs. W. A. Laberge, B.A., has given many bedding plants and valuable 
help in the garden together with Miss H. J. Payne and other members. 

The committee is delighted that the council have consented to employ 
the gardener a whole day a week all the year round. 

WINSOME CHOME 


Library 


The most important event during the year was a donation from Mr. 
E. Chambers to purchase books for the Library. The sum donated 
enabled the Library Committee to buy fourteen books and I feel sure 
that the members of the Society will much enjoy reading them. 


H. S. HoLBRookK 


sHluseum 


Conservation work has continued in the Museum and thanks are 
especially due to Mrs. V. Eaton for her regular help. 

Accessions this year have been few: Rocks from Ben Lawers (Sqdn.- 
Ldr. J. L. C. Banks) and Coral (Miss Foley). 

In October the Society was asked to take part in the ‘““Bournemouth 
‘Yesterday and Tomorrow Exhibition” held at the Russell-Cotes Museum. 
Papers and photographs depicting the origin and growth of our Society, 
founded in 1903, were shown, also on view was an autograph of A. R. 
‘Wallace, a former member of whom the Society is particularly proud 
and whose son became our first Hon. Curator. 

Our main exhibit, however, was ‘““The Bournemouth Cliffs’’, illustrated 
by sections drawn by Dr. D. A. Wray—a selection from our large 
collection of fossil plant impressions from the Bournemouth Beds, 
together with photographs of former members who, under the direction 
of Dr, W. T. Ord, discovered and collected these in 1912, when the 
Undercliff Drive was constructed near Durley and Alum Chines, These 
plant impressions date from the Eocene Period (c.30 million years ago) 
when Bournemouth was a sub-tropical marshland, a gradually subsiding 
region frequently flooded by the sea. 

The Hon. Curator wishes once again to offer her very sincere thanks 
to the Chairmen of Sections for their support. 

3 N. SEPHTON 


Photography 
During the winter season six lectures were given from the photographic 
angle. As usual, all were illustrated by the lecturer’s own colour slides, — 
showing a wide diversity in the type of subject matter and in the range 
of places depicted, which included Dorset, Ireland, Cyprus and as far as 
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the Arctic Circle, We had welcome return visits from Mr. and Mrs. 
Tween and Mr, Frank Burridge. The projection panel, as usual, was 
under the capable leadership of Mr. Holroyd. 

U. M. OGLE 


Visiting Panel 
Those on the visiting panel during the year numbered 11. Including the 
members of the Visiting Committee, the panel numbers 23. 
A. B. D, EDwarDs 
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Lectures, field Meetings and Visits, 1968-69 


Lectures Open to the public free of charge are shown by the letter Pp after the date. 
Degrees and other qualifications are inserted only after the first mention of names. 


The programme comprised 56 Lectures, 69 Excursions and Field Meetings, 
12 Members’ Days and 6 Cine Subscription Programmes, making a total of 143. 
The Annual General Meeting, 12 monthly Council Meetings, and Regular meetings 
of Committees were heid as usual. 


Oct. 12 
Janis 
Feb. 17P 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 24 
April 30 
May 6 

to 9 
Oct. 23P 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 19 
Mar. 19pP 
Jun. 23p 
July 8 
Septs tt 
Och a5 
Dec. 14pP 
Jan. 18 
Mar. 29 
April 24 
Sept. 19 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 20 
Decs: 21 
Jan. 29 
Feb, 15 
Mar. 22 


GENERAL 


LECTURE 
Presidential Address : Serpents 
Cruising in the Mediterranean 
The Floating Life of the Sea 
Some Hebridean Islands 
Majorca 


Sussex — The Area to be visited in May: 


Four Day Field Meeting in Sussex 


SECTIONS 
Chairman: 


Archaeoiozy and History 


A Journey to the Holy Land 
The City of Southampton 
Glimpses of Ancient Greece 
Afghanistan 


“Son et Lumiere’’ at the Pyramids 


A Roman Kitchen 


The Music of Sir Edward Elgar 


Visit to Old Sarum, Salisbury Cathedral and 


Rockbourne Roman Villa 


Visit to Bradford-on-Avon and_ Berkeley 


Castle 


Astronomy 


Our Moon: Part 1 The Earth-Moon System 
The Apollo Project: Man on the Moon 


The Planet Saturn 


The 12 inch ““Copernicus’’ Reflector 


Visit to the Observatory of C. M. Pither 
Visit to the Observatory of C. M. Pither 


Botany 


Lichens 
Toadstools 


The Holly and the Ivy and other plants 


associated with Christmas 
Into something Rich and Strange 


Flower Hunting on Cape Mountains 
The Story of some Cultivated Plants 


Chairman: Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.sc. 


LECTURER 

T. M. Bell, B.A., M.B., B.CH. 

E. R. Bidder 

J. Bossanyi, B.A., M.I.BIOL. 

Miss F. M. Exton, B.A. 

Miss D. M. Lowther, B.sc. 

General: W. C. Thomas 

Geography: W. F. Perry, 
B.SC. 

Archaeology: 

Mrs. C. Simpson 


W. C. Thomas 


C. Simpson 


S. E. Whitaker, A.R.1.C.s. 

F. W. Moss 

Mrs. C. Simpson 

Mrs. J. C. Earl 

Mrs. C. Simpson 

A. T. Morley Hewitt, 
F.R.LC.S. 

F. C. Fildes 


Mrs. C. Simpson 
Mrs. C. Simpson 


Crairman: C. M. Pither, F.R.A.S., F.I.L.S. 


C. M. Pither 

P. W. Fortescue, B.Sc., 
A.F.R., AER.S. 

C. M. Pither 

C. M. Pither 


C. M. Pither 
C. M. Pither 


D. 1. Morgan-Huws, B.Sc. 
Wing-Commander 

C. H. Schofield 
Mrs. A. K. Hunt 


Miss U. Ogle 

W.S. Strain, M.A. 

H. Czech, Dr. Phil., 
M.I.BIOL. 


May 
July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
April 


April 
May 
May 
June 
June 


July 
July 


July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Mar. 


Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


May 
July 


Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


28P 


-14p 


26 
11 
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Alpine Flowers of Ben Lawers 
Spices 

Autumn Tints 

Ballard Down 

Milford Gardens 


Stratfield Saye and the Vyne 

Breamore 

Kingston Lacy and Pamphiil 

Hillier’s Nurseries 

Visit to the Misses Penrose at Little Picket, 
Hightown 

R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 

Tanner’s Lane 


Kingston Common 

Stanpit 

Wootton and Broadley Enclosure 

Burley 

Redcliff and Lady St. Mary Priory Gardens, 
Wareham 

Fungus Foray 


Geology 


Otoliths : Ancient and Modern 
Some interesting aspects of Dorset Geology 


Coach through West Dorset 


Photography 


Cruising with Colour 

Willow Patterns through a Pentaprism 
Cottage in Stone 

Cyprus Flowers and Antiquities 

West and Northern Ireland 

A Camping Trip to the Arctic 
Kaleidoscope 


Physics and Chemistry 
The Gas Industry 


Drugs 

Poole Pottery 

Hot Line Working 

Production and Analytical Control of 
Laboratory Chemicals 

Why the Winds Blow 


Poole Potteries 

U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, Winfrith, 
Dorset 

Microbiological Research Establishment, 
Porton Down, Salisbury 


Zoology — Entomology 


Larvae of Indian Hawk Moths 
Some rare small Moths 


Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 

E. Chambers 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt 

Miss G. West 

Mrs. O. E. Murch and 
Mrs. K. D. Killick 

Mrs. M. P. Yule 

Mrs. V. Morgan 

Miss E. M. Whitaker 

Mr. Roy Lancaster 

The Misses Penrose 


Mrs. A. K. Hunt 

Mrs. O. E. Murch and 
Mrs. K. D. Killick 

Mrs. V. Morgan 

Miss E. M. Whitaker 

Miss P. Jenkins 

Miss LeRoy 

Miss G. West 


Mr. and Mrs. Pickering 


Chairman: D. A. Wray, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 


F. C. Stinton, F.1.M.L.T. 
Dr. D. A. Wray 


Dr. D. A. Wray 


Chairman: Miss U. M. Ogle 


Frank Burridge 

Mrs. I. Dudley 

Miss U. Ogle 

T. M. Bell 

A. J. Butcher, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tween 

F. W. Barnes, Miss M. 

Bazier, Mrs. M. Laidlaw 
and Mrs. L. B. Lee 


Chairman: Mirs. I. M. Bircumshaw, B.SC. 


M. F. Nance, B.SC., 
A.M.L.GAS E. 

W.A. Tattersall, M.A., M.D. 

L. R. Hayward, A.M.B.I.M. 

T. J. Masson 

G. F. Lewis, F.R.L.c., of 
B.D.H. Chemicals Ltd. 

W. H. Lee 


Mrs. [. M. Bircumshaw 

Mrs. I. M. Bircumshaw 
and W. C. Thomas 

Mrs. I. M. Bircumshaw 
and W. H. Lee 


Chairman: Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 


Col. F. B. Scott, c.B.E. 
S.C; JS: Brown, : F:D:S:, 
R.C.S., F.R.E. 
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Sense sources in Insects 


S. R. Spencer, B.sc. 


L 
1 
L. C. Banks 
L 


Some rare Lepidoptera in the U.K. Austin Richardson, M.A., 
F.R.E.S. 
The Entomologist’s Year Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Some European Butterflies Sqdn. Ldr. J. 
Coach to Ventnor, Isle of Wight Sadn. Ldr. J. 
The White Admiral and other Butterflies in Sqdn. Ldr. J. 
the New Forest 
Tarrant Ruston — Moth Attraction Sqdn. Ldr. J. 
Moth Attraction — Near Zig-Zag Hill Sqdn. Ldr. J. 
Zoology — Mammalia Chairman: Miss K. M. Bennetts 


The Re-Entrants 

Some Indian Wild Life 

Animals of the Countryside 
Scottish Deer 

The Floating Life of the Sea 
Mammals in Captivity 

The New Forest Commoner and his Naunale 
Some Wild Life of the World 

Sika Deer 

Mammals 

Mammals 

Badger Watch 

Mammals Large and Smail 

Badger Watch 

Deer and other Mammals 

Deer 

Vernditch for Roe Deer 

Cricket St. Thomas Wild Life Park 


Roe Deer 

Mammals 

Badgers and other Mammals 

Sika Deer 

Zoology Ornithology Chairman: Mrs. L. 


Birds of Strathspey 
Common or Garden Birds 
Bird Song 


Keyhaven Marshes 


Stoney Down 

Stanpit Marsh 

Brands Bay 

Kingston Common 

International Wildfowl Count — Winter 1968/ 
69 

Stanpit Marsh 

Crichel Lake, Wimborne 

Ibsley and Kingfisher Lake 

Brownsea Island 


Keyhaven Marshes 

Stanpit Marsh 

Survey for the B.T.O. Atlas Scheme 
Dulston Head 

Survey for B.T.O. Atlas Scheme 
Linford 

Stoney Down 


L. Ogilvy-Morris, F.Z.S. 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 


Major G. Watson, F.Z.S. 


J. A. Willett, F.z.s. 


J. Bossanyi, B.A., M.I.BIOL. 


G. Teasdill, F.z.s. 
H. Pasmore 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


Mrs. Maddox and Miss 


K. M. Bennetts 

Miss K.. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 


M. Maddox 


R.S.P.B. Film 
J. C. Follett 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


Wirs. K. Killick and 


Mrs. O. Murch 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. V. Follett 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. V. Follett 


Mrs. V. Morgan 
L. Patten and 

~ Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs: L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Miss G. West 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. V. Follett 


. C. Banks 
. C. Banks 


. C. Banks 
. C. Banks 
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June .3 Uddens and Ferndown Forest Mrs. D. Rossiter 

June 10 Evening meeting to Verwood Miss E. F. Balfour-Browne 
June 20 Kingston Common Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

June 26 Survey for B.T.O. Atlas Scheme Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Aug. 11 R.S.P.B. Reserve at Arne B. Pickess 

Aug. 26 Stanpit Marsh Dr. K. Rushton 

Sept. 4 Ninebarrow Down Miss G. West 

Sept. 16 Lytchett Bay Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Oct. 7 Goathorn Peninsula Mrs. V. Follett 


MEMBERS’ DAYS 
Chairman: Mrs. N. Sephton, M.B., CH.B. 
Oct. 9 Slides of 1968 Excursions 


Nov. 13. The History of the Society D. T. Adams, M.A. 

Dec. 11 Microscopes F. W. Barnes 

Jan. 8 Scientific Questions Chairman Mrs. A. K. Hunt 

Feb. 12 Members’ Slides Chairman Miss U. Ogle 

Mar. 12 More Bird Voices Chairman Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Apr. 9 Objects of Interest presented by members 

May 14 A Talk on Antlers Miss K. M. Bennetts 

June 11 An afternoon in the Garden Leader Mrs. A. K. Hunt 

July 9 The forthcoming visit to Winfrith Chairman Mrs. I. M. Bircumshaw 

Aug. 13 Books on Natural History Chairman M. H. Cocke 

Sept. 10 Slides taken at Field Meetings Chairman Miss I. K. Burroughs 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following publications were received in the Library during the year. 
Some of them were gifts from members who subscribe personally to the particular 
Society. The Library Committee are glad to record their appreciation of such gifts. 


1. Publications issued by a Society 


Birmingham Natural History & Philosophical Society—Proceedings. 

Botanical Society of the British Isles—(1) Watsonia, (2) Proceedings. 

Bristol Naturalists’ Society—Proceedings. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science—Science. 

British Deer Society—Deer News. 

British Trawlers’ Federation—Report and Pamphlets. 

British Trust for Ornithology—(1) New Bulent (2) Bird Study. 

California Academy of Sciences—Proceedings. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Proceedings. 

Carnegie U.K. Trust—Annual Report. 

Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club—Proceedings. 

Council for Nature—(1) News for Naturalists, (2) Habitat. 

Croydon Natural History & Scientific Society—Proceedings. 

Dorset Natural History & Archaeology Society—Proceedings. 

Fair Isle Bird Observatory—Annual Report. 

Fauna Preservation Society—Oryx. 

Hampshire Field Club & Archaeology Society—FProceedings. 

Hampshire Field Club: Ornithological Section—Bird Report. 

Hastings Natural History Society—Journal. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society—Transactions. 

Historical Association—Pam phlets. 

Isle of Wight Natural History & Archaeological Society—Proceedings. 

Linnean Society of London (Botany)—Proceedings. 

Lloyd Library & Museum, Cincinnati—Lloydia. 

London Geologists’ Association—Proceedings. 

Men of the Trees—Trees and Life. 

National Coal Board—Coal Quarterly. 

National Trust—News Letter. 

North Gloucestershire Naturalists’ Society—Journal. 

Osaka Museum, Japan—Bulletin. 

Royal Commonwealth Society—Journal. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Journal. 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds—Bird Notes. 

Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden—Natur und Museum. 

Severn Wildfowl Trust—Annual Report. 

Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A.—Annual Report. 

Societé Jersiaise—Annual Bulletin. 

South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies—Proceedings. 

South London Entomological & Natural History Society—Proceedings and Trans- 
actions. 

Torquay Natural History Society—Transactions and Proceedings. 

Tromso Museum, Norway—({1) Astarte (short papers), (2) Acta Borealia. 

Upsala University, Sweden—Acta Phytogeographica Suecica. 

U.S. Information Service—Pamphlets, Science Horizons. 

West Wales Naturalists’ Trust—Nature in Wales. 

Zoological Society of London—Newsletter. 


2. Periodicals received 


Nature, British Birds, Antiquity, Geographical Magazine, Animals, Science 
Journal. 
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